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But  now,  in  any  case  when  the  materials  of  an  edifice  are  prepared 
according  to  a plan,  and  at  great  cost,  the  obvious  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
which  no  builder  could  fail  to  adopt,  would  be,  so  to  order  the  arrival  of 
these  materials  upon  the  site,  as  might  enable  him,  without  perplexity  or 
confusion,  to  locate  each  stone  in  the  best  possible  manner  : — that  is  to  say, 
so  as  should  give  the  intended  advantage  to  the  mason’s  preparatory  labour. 
What  builder,  having  at  his  bidding  the  wealth  of  an  empire,  and  actually 
bestowing  that  wealth  lavishly  upon  his  materials,  would  afterwards  so 
forget  all  plan  and  symmetry  as  to  huddle  them  one  upon  another  without 
law  or  reason  ? This  would  never  be  done — it  never  has  been  done. 

We  imagine  however  another  order  of  things,  and  then  the  result, 
necessarily,  will  be  such  as  that  with  which  we  have  now  to  do.  Let  it 
only  be  supposed  that  a mass  of  buildings,  the  separate  stones  of  which  are 
of  enormous  size,  has,  from  whatever  motive,  been  overthrown — stone 
dislodged  from  stone — by  the  deliberate  use  of  cranes  and  iron  levers  ; and 
then,  that  these  huge  masses,  thus  loosened  from  their  places,  and  tumbled 
one  upon  another  in  utter  confusion,  strew  and  cover  the  ground  on  all 
sides,  and  even  glut  the  valleys  or  ravines  adjacent.  Now,  while  things  are 
in  this  state,  let  the  builder  of  a later  time,  say — a century  later,  come  up 
with  instructions  to  reconstruct,  upon  the  existing  foundations,  these  Cyclo- 
pean walls.  In  such  a case,  the  builder  says  to  his  employer,  “ With  these 
materials,  and  upon  these  foundations,  I can  well  construct  a fortress,  but 
not  a palace."  All  requisite  strength  and  solidity  might,  under  these 
conditions,  be  answered  for  ; but,  as  to  any  purposes  of  decoration,  chance 
must  be  mistress  of  the  work. 

If  the  requirement  had  been,  not  merely  to  rear  anew  the  edifice,  but  to 
restore  its  pristine  beauty  of  surface — its  regularity  of  collocation — its 
architectural  joinings,  no  method  could  have  sufficed  for  this  purpose  less 
laborious  or  expensive  than  that  of  sorting  out  the  whole  mass  of  materials 
upon  a widely  extended  adjoining  area.  This  mountain  of  ponderous  stones, 
lying  in  chaotic  confusion,  must  have  been  carried  out  and  set  forth  upon  a 
plain,  and  thence  must  have  been  returned  to  the  builder’s  hand.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  a process  sucli  as  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  attempted.  What  might  be  done  in  such  a case,  is  precisely 
what  appears  actually  to  have  been  done  in  reconstructing  the  Haram  Wall, 
such  as  we  now  have  it  before  us.  Whatever  affected  the  stability  of  the 
structure  was  properly  regarded  ; the  corner-stones  were  selected  from  the 
surrounding  heaps,  and  were  carefully  placed  in  alternate  order.  So  far, 
also,  as  might  be  practicable,  the  level  line  of  each  range  of  stones  was 
preserved  ; but  this  could  not  always  be  done ; and  therefore  in  several 
instances  that  are  observable  in  all  parts  of  the  Haram  exterior  wall,  where 
a stone  of  the  required  dimensions  was  not  procurable  at  the  moment  when 
wanted,  its  place  was  supplied,  sometimes  by  placing  a large  stone  on  its 
edge,  and  sometimes  by  filling  a gap  with  small  stones,  or  mere  fragments. 

In  a word,  while  contemplating  these  masses  of  masonry,  little  effort  of 
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the  imagination  is  required  to  read  the  history  of  the  structure,  as  written 
in  intelligible  symbols  upon  the  surface.  Without  doubt  an  edifice  of  the 
most  sumptuous  kind  here  once  stood  ; but  it  had  been  demolished,  even 
down  to  its  very  foundations  ; its  pride  had  been  brought  low,  “even  to  the 
ground.”  Yet,  at  some  later  time,  a builder  availing  himself,  as  best  he 
might,  of  the  materials  that  were  piled  upon  the  site  and  all  around  it,  and 
o-lad  to  rest  his  intended  work  upon  the  rock-like  foundations  which  the 
demojisher  had  spared,  rears  anew  this  place  of  strength,  although  it 
could  no  more  be  gloried  in  as  a palace  or  temple. 

The  Jews’  Place  of  Wailing  is  a narrow  paved  court,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Haram,  and  not  far  up  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  level  of  this  court  is  very  low,  as  related  to  the  general 
height  of  the  wall ; being  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  the  spring 
stones.  Its  position  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  view  (outline 
Plate)  of  El  Aksa  and  the  Wall. 

The  firmly-held  traditionary  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation — the  mourners 
for  the  desolations  of  the  “Beautiful  House” — is,  that  the  very  stones  which 
are  thus  perpetually  and  with  this  patriotic  constancy  moistened  with  tears 
— are,  in  their  integrity,  part  and  parcel  of  Solomon’s  temple.  Easily  we 
may  assent  to  this  national  belief,  so  far  as  to  grant  that  the  stones 
individually  are  the  “ precious  and  living  stones”  of  that  glorious  house. 
And  further  than  this,  nothing  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  which  the 
appearance  of  the  wall  at  this  part  renders  probable,  namely — that  to  some 
height  upward  from  the  range  next  the  pavement,  the  structure  is  entire, 
and  has  stood  from  the  first  undisturbed.  There  is  more  of  regularity  in 
this  particular  portion  of  the  wall  than  elsewhere  j and  one  is  tempted  to 
admit  the  supposition  that,  while  the  pride  of  the  Roman  conqueror 
impelled  him  to  leave  three  towers  standing,  as  evidences  of  what  sort  of 
city  it  was  against  which  the  Roman  valour  and  military  science  had 
prevailed,  so,  by  the  Divine  control,  a portion  of  their  “ House  ” should 
be  left  in  its  integrity,  a sad  inheritance,  intended  to  keep  throbbing  from 
age  to  age  the  national  heart  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  On  the  right  hand — southward,  this  regularity  soon  disappears  ; 
on  the  left  hand — northward,  the  surface,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  hidden  by 
modern  structures. 

Our  next  reference  must  be  to  the  view  of  The  Remains  of  an  Arch  ; 
and  to  the  outline  Plate,  Elevation  of  the  Wall  and  Spring-Stones, 
which  shows  the  same  in  front ; and  all  that  need  be  said  in  connexion  with 
our  immediate  argument,  as  illustrated  by  these  remarkable  remains,  is  this 
— that,  while  these  enormous  masses  of  stone,  holding  as  they  do  their 
position  in  true  geometric  relation  to  the  arch  of  which  they  are  the 
commencement,  exhibit  and  imply,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  cost,  and 
leisure,  and  scientific  purpose  of  which  elsewhere  we  see  the  indications, 
yet  the  marks  of  a hasty  reconstruction  of  overthrown  materials  are  con- 
spicuous on  both  sides  of  the  spring -stones,  and  on  a level  with  them.  It  is 
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inferentially  certain,  that  no  builder  possessing  the  means,  and  commanding 
the  mechanical  forces  necessary  for  constructing  an  arch  of  this  magnitude, 
would  have  surrounded  it  with  fragmentary  and  rubbish-like  work,  such 
as  is  now  in  juxtaposition  with  it.  We  may  therefore,  with  confidence, 
assume  from  the  facts— -first,  that  these  spring-stones,  resting  on  a regularly 
constructed  foundation,  are  ivhat  and  where  they  have  been  from  the  period 
of  the  quarrying  of  the  stones  ; but  that  the  wall  above,  and  on  either  hand, 
had  been  overthrown,  and  has  since  been  reconstructed  from  the  confusedly 
scattered  materials. 

The  Plate — Entablature  and  Window — showing  the  built-up  remains  of 
a beautiful  Roman  work,  mid-way  in  the  southern  face  of  the  Haram, 
displays  some  degree  of  regularity  of  masonry,  yet  does  not  show  such  as 
we  find  where  materials  of  the  same  order  have  been  undisturbed  from  the 
first.  It  is  here,  not  until  we  reach  the  lowest  tier  of  stones,  and  which  are 
of  great  size,  that  they  exhibit  an  entire  regularity,  along  with  a due  regard 
to  the  bevelling  of  the  edges. 

What  we  here  mean  will  be  best  understood  by  turning  to  the  outline 
Plate — Double  Arch-Way.  This  plate  shows,  on  the  right-hand  side, 
the  objects  seen  in  the  Plate  of  the  Entablature  and  Window,  just  referred 
to.  The  visible,  or  exterior  half  of  the  ornamented  arch,  and  the  window, 
are  here  seen  in  their  relation  to  the  left-hand  arch,  seen,  and  seen  in  part 
only,  when  the  dark  subterranean  passage  has  been  entered.  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  large  and  regularly-placed  stones  of  this  part  of  the  wall 
are  on  a level  with  a subterraneous  gallery,  through  which  access  was  had 
to  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  But  on  the  left  hand  of  this  Entrance  to  the 
Vaults  the  masonry  has  the  appearance  of  an  undisturbed  work.  In  fact, 
an  appearance  presents  itself  here,  and  whenever  we  reach  a foundation 
level — a level  some  way  beneath  the  general  exterior  surface — which  affords 
striking  confirmation  of  the  belief  as  to  all  above  this  level — namely,  that  it 
is  a reconstruction  of  the  materials  of  an  edifice  overthrown. 

A glance  now  at  the  interior  of  the  vaults,  to  the  entrance  of  which  we 
have  approached,  will  satisfy  our  present  purpose.  These  dim  chambers 
are,  of  course — subterranean.  Two  flights  of  steps,  and  a long  slope,  inter- 
vene between  the  pavement  of  the  vaults  and  the  pavement  of  the  Court  of 
the  Haram.  What  meets  the  eye  in  entering  these  passages  and  halls,  is 
manifestly  of  Roman  workmanship,  and  not,  therefore,  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  But  this  comparatively  recent  work — the  columns,  the  groined 
ceilings,  and  the  pilasters,  are  nothing  more  than  an  appendage  or  supple- 
ment to  what  is  far  more  substantial,  and  which  is  of  a more  remote  age. 
Now  this  more  ancient  and  interior  work  is  distinguished  by  the  same  pecu- 
liar style  which  attaches  to  the  foundation-stones  of  the  exterior — namely 
the  bevelled  edges,  and  a true  position  of  the  stones  in  alternate  order,  so  as 
to  give  the  joinings  a regular  architectural  character.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  vaults  had  been  laid  open  at  the  time  when  the  edifices  above  were 
demolished,  and  that  their  re-ceiling  was  all  a more  recent  work,  and  was 
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one  with  the  columns,  the  pilasters,  and  the  coatings  which  are  now 
visible. 

But  the  walls  nnd  vaults  of  the  Haram  are  not  our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  history  of  the  existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Jeru- 
salem. The  same  conclusions  are  suggested,  in  all  instances,  where  the 
marks  of  a high  antiquity  are  apparent. 

In  order  to  show  this,  our  next  reference  must  be  to  the  Plate  exhibiting 
the  Interior  of  the  Wall  near  the  Damascus  Gate — and  which  has 
already  been  described. 

In  this  case  two,  three,  and,  on  the  left-hand  side,  four  courses  of  stones, 
and  within  the  recess  six,  may  be  attributed,  in  their  present  position,  to 
a remote  antiquity.  Everything  above  these  courses  is  manifestly  a recon- 
struction of  scattered  materials. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Tower  of  David,  or  Citadel,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  undisturbed  ancient  work.  So  it  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  That  the  stones  are  those  of  an  ancient 
tower  need  not  be  questioned ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  quad- 
rangular structure,  in  its  present  form,  is  indeed  the  work  of  Jewish 
builders  in  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  The  sloping  foundations  have 
a different  character,  and  might,  with  less  hesitation,  be  spoken  of  as  ancient, 
both  as  to  form  and  material. 

It  is  a circumstance  highly  significant  in  relation  to  our  present  purpose, 
that,  whereas  the  peculiar  Jewish  style  of  masonry — the  finely  chiselled  (or, 
as  it  is  improperly  called,  the  bevelled  edge)  stone,  is  nowhere  found  at 
Jerusalem  rising  more  than  a course  or  two  above  the  surface — except  as 
reconstructed,  arid  where  it  occupies  an  irregular  position — away  from  the 
Holy  City  it  is  found  in  all  its  pristine  integrity  and  beauty,  rearing  itself 
aloft  to  a great  height  ! Thus  it  appears  in  the  buttresses  and  walls  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Hebron.  There,  a collocation  of  these 
wrought  stones  in  perfect  alternation,  as  to  their  adjustment,  strikes  the  eye. 
Upon  the  one  structure  the  word  “ overturn  it,”  has  taken  effect  ; the  other 
has  met  no  such  destiny. 

Supposing  that  we  had  nothing  further  in  view  than  to  authenticate,  by 
all  available  means,  the  narrative  of  the  War,  as  given  by  Josephus,  the 
modern  Jerusalem  affords  this  attestation,  and  in  a language  not  to  be 
misunderstood  it  gives  evidence  in  his  behalf.  This  evidence,  the  more 
attentively  it  is  regarded,  so  much  the  more  distinctly  does  it  confirm  what 
he  says — both  as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  city  in  his  times,  and  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  demolition  was  carried.  This  writer  tells 
us  that  the  city,  and  its  temple,  had  been  constructed,  at  the  first,  in  a 
manner  the  most  substantial  and  costly ; and  particularly,  that  stones 
of  enormous  dimensions  had  been  laid  at  the  foundation  of  its  principal 
structures,  and  of  the  temple  especially. 

Now  it  is  such  stones,  and  these  wrought  in  the  most  costly  manner,  that 
offer  themselves  to  view  wherever  we  examine  the  existing  architectural 
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remains  at  a low  level.  The  historian  further  tells  us  that,  at  a time  not  far 
remote  from  his  own,  these  original  structures  had  been  extended  and 
repaired  in  a manner  the  most  sumptuous  and  admirable,  and  that  this  was 
done  by  a monarch  who,  priding  himself  upon  his  architectural  munificence, 
and  commanding  ample  means,  employed  them  through  a course  of  years  in 
the  embellishment  and  enlargement  of  the  temple.  This  further  statement 
is  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  those  deep-seated  remains,  in  which  the 
Roman  style  of  Herod’s  time  is  commingled,  in  subterraneous  passages,  with 
cyclopean  masonry,  manifestly  belonging  to  a far  more  remote  time.  Thus 
far  the  statements  of  Josephus  are  sustained  by  those  palpable  evidences 
which  the  industry  of  modern  explorers  has  brought  to  light. 

But  we  may  safely  set  a foot  further  onward  in  making  our  way  over  the 
surface  of  these  remains. — Josephus,  in  summing  up  his  narrative  of  the 
fall  of  his  country,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  metropolis,  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  legions,  by  Cassar’s  command,  overturned  everything — city 
and  temple — saving  only  the  western  portion  of  the  city  wall,  and  three  of 
the  principal  towers  ; and  that  in  carrying  forward  this  work  of  demolition, 
Jerusalem,  and  its  defences,  were  so  “ laid  even”  as  that  strangers,  in 
visiting  the  site,  should  scarcely  discern  any  indications  of  its  ever  having 
been  inhabited. 

In  other  words,  and  rejecting  what  may  seem  hyperbolic  in  the  writer’s 
style,  Josephus  affirms  that,  with  the  exceptions  specified,  the  vanquished 
city — its  walls,  its  temple,  its  palaces — were  laid  even  with  the  ground. 
This  overturning  of  structures  so  massive,  and  so  solidly  put  together,  was 
deliberately  effected  by  the  Roman  legion  encamped  there  in  charge  of  the 
place,  and  for  whose  protection  the  western  wall  was  left  standing. 

Now  here  again  that  which  the  Jewish  historian  thus  formally  and 
distinctly  affirms — and  in  affirming  which  he  is  supported  by  the  writers 
of  his  time — is,  in  a very  convincing  manner,  placed  before  our  eyes 
in  the  existing  remains  of  the  city  and  temple.  Here  are  the  materials — 
— materials  corresponding  with  the  description  he  gives  of  the  primeval 
structure: — but  these  materials,  wherever  -we  meet  them  at  all  coming  to, 
or  rising  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  are  not  now  found  in 
the  position  in  which  they  would,  at  the  first,  have  been  placed.  Stones  of 
enormous  size  are  confusedly  intermixed  with  fragments  and  with  stones 
of  a middle  size,  and  these  often  wrongly  placed,  as  to  their  faces  and 
order. 

It  might  have  well  satisfied  the  conditions  of  an  argument  such  as  that 
which  we  have  in  hand,  if  the  vast  masses  of  the  ancient  city  and  temple 
were  now  found  choking  the  ravines  and  valleys  around,  in  hideous  confu- 
sion. But  it  is  not  so ; something  more  of  historic  evidence  is  presented 
by  these  remains,  such  as  we  find  them.  The  materials  have  been  gathered 
up,  and  have  been  replaced  upon  their  original  and  undisturbed  foundations. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  only  manner  that  was  practicable  in  such  a case. 
Yet,  in  doing  it,  decorations  have  been  wrought  into  the  re-edification  which, 
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by  their  architectural  characteristics,  indicate  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
as  well  as  show  its  purposes. 

We  pass  forward  a sixty  years,  and  then  find  precisely  that  which  the 
phenomena  demand — namely,  a restoration  of  these  structures,  by  a Roman 
emperor,  and  under  circumstances  such  as  these  phenomena  suggest.  Then, 
further,  the  date,  the  antiquity,  and  the  integrity  of  this  re-edification  is 
vouched  for  by  the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  motley  superstructure. 
Here  are  before  us  the  strata  of  seventeen  centuries the  leisurely  deposits 
of  the  successive  military  inundations  that  have  swept  over  and  rested  upon 
Palestine.  We  have,  without  risk  of  error,  the  series  of  formations — 
Turkish,  Crusading,  Saracenic,  Byzantine,  Roman.  Each  of  these  masters 
of  the  site  has  set  his  mark  upon  the  Haram  wall,  and  has  consigned  the 
accumulating  mass  to  the  guardianship  of  his  successor,  safe  and  entire,  to 
yield  its  testimony  in  due  time  in  confirmation  of  eternal  Truth. 

In  retracing  the  steps  of  the  argument  which  has  here  been  pursued,  we 
find  room,  at  several  intermediate  points,  for  a choice  of  suppositions,  none  of 
which,  however,  can  invalidate  our  conclusion.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  super- 
structures— one  or  other  of  them,  may  be  assigned  to  earlier  or  later  times, 
as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  an  examination  of  their  characteristics.  Let 
that  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  age  of  Hadrian,  and  has  been  thought 
to  belong  to  the  “ iElia  Capitolina,”  be  assigned  to  the  times  of  Justinian, 
and  be  taken  as  part  of  the  great  works  effected  by  him,  as  related  by 
Procopius  : — or  again,  what  has  been  attributed  to  Justinian — let  it  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  Crusaders.  Other  similar  interchanges  we 
might  admit,  and  yet  leave  undisturbed  the  premises  of  our  argument,  and 
the  conclusion  : — Provided  always,  that  we  do  not  break  up  the  order  of 
time  so,  for  instance,  as  to  place  Crusading  remains  lower  down  than 
Byzantine,  or  Turkish  works  below  the  Norman. 

These  necessary  cautions  observed,  we  return  to  the  unquestionable 
indications  of  a series  of  constructions,  and  of  reconstructions,  dating  back- 
ward through  many  centuries,  and  indicative  of  the  successive  occupation  of 
the  site  by  those  whom  history  declares  to  have  expelled  each  other  in 
turn,  and  showing  that  a vast  and  costly  structure  which,  at  the  head  of  this 
series,  rested  upon  the  site,  has  been  overthrown,  either  down  to  its  very 
lowest  ranges,  or  at  least  down  to  those  foundations  which  were  far  below 
the  eye,  at  the  time  of  that  overthrow. 

The  one  supposition  which  might  exclude  our  inference,  and  so  destroy 
our  argument,  is  that  one  which  we  are  forbidden  to  entertain  by  the 
actual  state  of  the  Wall — namely,  that,  in  its  present  confused  condition, 
it  has  remained  untouched  from  the  times  of  Herod  the  Great.  Palpable 
facts  stand  in  the  way  of  any  such  supposition,  not  to  insist  upon  its  con- 
trariety to  the  entire  testimony  of  written  history.  But  if  this  may  not  be 
thought,  then  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord’s  predictions  is  vouched  for  by 
every  thing  ancient  which  now  rests  upon  the  site  of  the  Holy  City. 


CXC1 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Jewish  Months,  together  with  the 
corresponding  names — borrowed  from  the  Macedonian  Calendar — by  which 
they  are  designated  in  the  Jewish  War  : — 


Nisan  or  Abib 

Xanthicus 

= 

March  and  April. 

Jar 

= 

Artemisius 

= 

April  and  May. 

Sivan 

= 

Dresius 

= 

May  and  June. 

Thamuz 

= 

Panemus 

= 

June  and  July. 

Ab 

== 

Lous 

== 

J uly  and  August. 

Elul 

= 

Gorpioeus 

= 

August  and  September. 

Tisri 

= 

Hyperberetwus 

September  and  October. 

Marchesvan 

= 

Dius 

= 

October  and  November. 

Chasleu 

= 

Apellseus 

= 

November  and  December. 

Tebeth 

= 

Audenseus 

= 

December  and  January. 

Sebat 

= 

Peritius 

= 

January  and  February. 

Adar 

= 

Dystrus 

= 

February  and  March. 

The  year  being  lunar,  these  months  consisted  of  29  and  30  days  alternately  ; 
the  first  month  being,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  one  of  30  days,  the  second 
one  of  29,  and  so  on.  This  gives  a year  of  354  days,  which  is  too  short  by 
nearly  1 1£  days.  To  make  up  this  deficiency,  a month  of  30  days  was  inter- 
calated every  two  or  three  years  ; there  being  three  such  months  in  every 
8 years  (8  x 11?  = 90).  This  month  was  inserted  after  Adar,  or  Dystrus, 
and  was  called  Ve-adar.  The  Paschal  limits  being  March  18  and  April  16, 
both  inclusive,  the  15th  of  Xanthicus,  which  was  the  Feast-day  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  was  always  the  day,  between  those  limits,  on  which  the 
full  moon  fell. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  days  (as  thus  determined)  on  which  the 
first  of  Xanthicus  fell  in  the  five  years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
War  (b.  ii.  c.  15)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  will  enable  the 
reader  to  reduce  the  dates,  as  given  by  Josephus,  to  the  corresponding  dates 
according  to  our  reckoning  : — 


A.U.C.  819  . . 

. . A.D.  66  . . . 

March  15 

„ 820  . . 

„ 67  . . . 

if 

5 (internal.) 

„ 821  . . 

. . „ 68  . . . 

If 

23 

„ 822  . . 

. . „ 69  . . . 

ft 

12  (internal.) 

„ 823  . . 

. . „ 70  . . . 

a 

31 
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INDEX  TO  THE  TWO  VOLUMES. 


A Bin,  a cityofPercea,  vol.  i.  page  215;  ii.  90. 

Abram,  tomb  of,  at  Hebron,  ii  97.  (Plate.) 

Absalom,  a follower  of  Manahem,  i.  236. 

Acedasa,  a village  of  Judaea,  i.  92. 

Achabare,  a town  of  Upper  Galilee,  i 53. 

Achiabus,  cousin-german  of  Herod  the 
Great,  i.  180,  194. 

Acme,  a female  servant  of  Julia  the  em- 
press, i.  177,  180. 

Acra,  the  part  of  Jerusalem  north  of  Zion, 

i.  91,  92 ; ii.  125 ; burnt,  202.  (Plates.) 

Aerabatena,  one  of  the  toparchies  of  Judaea, 

ii.  95,  96. 

Acrabatta,  a town  of  Judaea,  ii.  10. 

Actium,  battle  of,  i.  140. 

Adiabene,  a region  of  Assyria,  i.  230,  244. 

Adida,  a town  of  Judaea,  ii.  94. 

Adoreon,  a town  of  Judaea,  i.  94, 108. 

.Ebutius.  See  Ebutius. 

jEmilius  Jucundus,  a Roman  commander, 
i.  246. 

.Eneas,  a citizen  of  Tarichaea,  i.  252. 

.Eneas,  a Jewish  deserter,  ii.  142. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.  or  Agrippa  the  Great, 
son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  i.  25 ; 35;  164  ; is  im- 
prisoned by  Tiberius,  but  released  and 
appointed  tetrarch  by  Caligula,  207 ; his 
services  on  the  accession  of  Claudius, 
210;  his  death,  211;  clxx.  [compare 
Acts  xii.] ; wall  built  by  him  at  Jeru- 
salem, ii  126. 

Herod  Agrippa  II.  son  of  Herod  Agrip- 
a 1.  by  Cypros,  L 25 ; 72 ; his  letters  to 
osephus,  73  ; 77  ; made  king,  212,  214; 
221;  224;  his  speech  to  the  Jews  on 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  225-232 ; is 
insulted  by  the  Jews,  232 ; 234 ; 240 ; 242 ; 
244  ; ii.  7;  54  ; goes  to  Rome,  95 ; cxliii. 
cxlix.  [Compare  Acts  xxv.  and  xxvi.] 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vipsanius,  the  friend  of 
Augustus,  i.  142. 

Agrippa,  Fonteius.  See  Fonteius. 

Agrippa,  son  of  Josephus,  i.  31,  80. 

Agrippina,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
i.  216. 

Agrippium,  a building  in  Herod’s  palace, 
i.  142. 


A.gnppium,formerlycalledAnthedon,i.\4l. 
See  Anthedon. 

Alans,  a people  of  Scythia,  ii.  235. 

Albinos,  procurator  of  Judaea,  i.  217, 
218  ; ii.  197. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  i.  240. 

Alexander  Jannajds,  son  of  Hyrcanus, 
king  of  Judaea,  i.  97 ; contest  with  Deme- 
trius Eucasrus,  98 ; death,  100 ; ii.  229. 

Alexander,  a friend  of  Antony,  i.  141. 

Alexander,  a Jew  of  Gyrene,  ii.  251. 

Alexander,  father  of  Tiberius  Alexander, 
ii.  131. 

Alexander,  an  insurgent  leader,  i.  213. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander,  and  grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  164. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  i.  107,  seq. 

111. 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Great : sent 
to  Rome,  i.  149  ; Antipater  plots  against 
him,  151,  152;  154;  is  imprisoned  by 
Herod,  155 ; Archelaus  diverts  Herod's 
purpose,  156,  157;  Alexander  is  imposed 
on  by  Eurycles,  159;  his  trial,  162,  163; 
is  strangled  by  Herod,  164 ; his  pos- 
terity, 212. 

Alexander,  a young  man  who  pretends  to 
be  son  of  Herod,  i.  198,  seq. 

Alexander,  Tiberius,  procurator  of  Judaea. 
See  Tiberius. 

Alexander,  monument  of,  at  Jerusalem, 
ii.  140. 

Alexander  Balas,  king  of  Syria,  clxv. 

Alexandra,  or  Salome,  wife  of  Aristobulus, 
i.  97. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
i.  100. 

Alexandra,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  i.  11 1. 

Alexandria,  of  Egypt,  i.  230 ; massacre  ol 
the  resident  Jews,  240,  241 ; description 
of  its  harbour,  ii.  103,  104;  107,  225, 
249,  250. 

Alexandria,  lake  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  46. 

Alexandrium,  a fortress  of  Judaea,  i.  103, 
107,  109. 

Alexas,  a friend  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  166, 
180. 

Alexas,  a Jewish  warrior,  ii.  178,  183. 


INDEX. 


Alienas,  Ctecinna.  See  Caecinna. 

Aliturus,  a comedian— favourite  of  Nero, 
i.  33. 

Alurus,  a town  of  Judcea,  ii.  97. 

Ainathus,  a f octrees  beyond  the  Jordan, 
i.  97,  98,  108. 

Ammaus,  or  Ernmaus,  a town  of  Judcea, 

i.  194,  195  ; ii.  10,  90,  233. 

Ammaus,  or  Ernmaus,  a village  of  Galilee, 

ii.  54. 

Amygdalon,  a pool  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  156. 
Ananias,  son  of  Sadduk,  i.  237,  255. 
Ananias,  a Jewish  zealot,  ii.  162. 

Ananias,  a Pharisee,  i.  54,  65,  68. 

Ananias,  high  priest,  i.  214, 234,  236.  [Com- 
pare Acts  xxiii.  xxiv] 

Ananus,  son  of  Ananias  the  high  priest, 

i.  214. 

Ananus,  chief  priest,  leader  of  the  moderate 
party  at  Jerusalem,  i.  53,  67,  248,  257  ; 
excites  the  people  against  the  Zealots, 

ii.  65-70;  73  ; death  and  character,  80. 
Ananus,  father  of  Jonathan,  i.  214. 

Auanus,  son  of  Jonathan,  i.  245. 

Ananus,  son  of  Bamadus,  a follower  of 

Simon,  ii.  162,  191. 

Ananus,  monument  of,  near  Jerusalem, 
ii.  160. 

Anathoth,  a village  about  four  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.  Probably  where  Titus 
encamped,  ii.  117,  cxvi.  See  Gabath- 
Saul.  (Plate.) 

Andromeda,  chains  of,  at  Joppa,  ii.  39. 
Annius,  Lucius,  a Roman  military  tribune, 
ii.  94. 

Anthedon,  a town  of  Judcea,  afterwards 
called  Agrippium,  i.  97, 144  ; 238. 
Antigonus,  son  of  Uyrcanus,  i.  95. 
Antioonus,  king  of  Judcea,  son  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  and  grandson  of  A lexanderj annceus  : 
sent  to  Rome,  i.  107,  112;  makes  head 
against  Herod,  118,  120  ; declared  king 
of  Judaea  by  the  Parthians,  123 ; besieges 
Masada,  1 26 ; contest  with  Herod,  127, 
128, 1 30  ; gains  a victory,  131 ; defeated, 
132:  beheaded,  135;  ii.  149. 

Antioch,  capital  of  Syria,  i.  145,  240,  242 ; 

ii.  7;  massacre  of  the  Jews,  219, 220;  224. 
Antioch,  ravine  of,  i.  100. 

Antiochus  IV.  king  of  Syria,  sumamed 
Epiphanes,  i.  88,  90 ; dies,  91 ; ii.  149, 
219 ; clxiii.  clxiv. 

Antiochus  V. — Eupator,  i.  91. 

Antiochus  Yl. — Theos,  i.  92 ; clxv. 
Antiochus  VII. — Sidetes,  i.  92,  93. 
Antiochus  VIII. — Grypus(Aspendius),i.94. 
Antiochus  XI.  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus. 
(Plate.) 

Antiochus  XII. — Dionysus,  i.  99. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  i.  242  ; ii. 
156,  233-235. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  the  same, 
ii.  156,  234,  235. 

Antiochus,  a Jew  of  Antioch,  ii.  219,  220. 
Antipas,  or  Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  by  Malthace,  i.  165;  declared 


Antipas  (continued.) 
his  successor  by  Herod  the  Great,  178; 
181;  repairs  to  I tome,  189 ; made  tetrarch 
by  Augustus, 198 ; 206 ; banished  to  Lyons 
and  then  to  Spain,  207;  married  Here- 
dias. [Compare  Matt.  xiv.  3 ; Mark  vi. 
17-28;  Luke  iii.  19  ; xxiii.  6-12.] 

Antipas,  a relation  of  king  A grippa,  L 233. 

Antipas,  a Jew  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  64. 

Antipater,  the  Jdumoean,  father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  i.  1C2,  &c. ; his  sons,  110;  he 
pays  court  to  Julius  Ciesar,  111 ; is  made 
procurator  of  Judaea,  113,  &c. ; 116;  is 
poisoned  by  Malichus,  117 ; lxxxix.  cxlvii. 

Antipater,  son  of  Ilerod  the  Great  by 
Doris,  i.  119,  165.  The  history  of  Anti- 
pater is  contained  in  the  War,  book  i. 
chap.  xxii. — xxxiii.  See  especially  i.  146 ; 
he  calumniates  his  brothers,  149 ; his 
craft,  151 ; he  makes  Eurycles  his  tool, 
159,  &c.;  his  schemes  against  his  nephews, 
164,  &c. ; 166  ; goes  to  Eome,  167;  his 
schemes  are  detected,  169-174 ; his  trial, 
174-178  ; his  death,  181. 

Antipater,  a Samaritan,  i.  170. 

Antipater,  son  of  Salome,  the  sister  of 
Herod,  i.  166,  190. 

Antipatris,  a district  in  Judcea,  i.  99,  243. 

Antipatris,  a toicn  of  Judcea,  i.  144  ; ii.  90. 

Antiphilus,  a creature  of  Antipater's,  i.  170. 

Antonia,  a tower  adjoining  the  Temple, 
formerly  called  Baris,  i.  95,101 ; repaired 
by  Herod,  142  ; 224 ; taken  by  the  insur- 
gent Jews,  235;  ii.  126;  a full  descrip- 
tion of  it,  134;  145;  161;  172;  it  resists 
the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  173 ; hut  is 
at  last  taken,  177 ; is  destroyed,  184.  See 
Bethesda,  Pool  of. 

Antonius,  prefect  of  Ascalon,  ii.  6,  7. 

Antonius  Silo,  a military  tribune,  ii.  44. 

Antonius,  a Roman  centurion,  ii.  32, 

Antonius  Primus.  See  Primus. 

Antonius  Julianus,  Marcus,  procurator  of 
Judcea,  ii.  191. 

Antony,  Mark,  i.  108,  119, 130,  136,  141. 

Anuath  Barccos,  a town  of  Judcea,  ii.  9. 

Apamea,  a toicn  of  Syria,  i.  115,  240. 

Aphek,  a tower  in  Samaria,  i.  243. 

Aphtha,  a town  of  Judcea,  ii.  66. 

Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  i.  196. 

Apollonia,  a town  of  Palestine,  i.  10S. 

Arabia,  i.  230. 

Arabians,  i.  196. 

Arhela,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  67,  128. 

Arbela,  cave  of,  in  Galilee,  i.  53. 

Arcoea,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  ii.  224. 

Arch,  remains  of.  See  Bridge.  (Plate.) 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  i.  148, 150 
156, 157. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Judcea,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  Malthace,  i.  165;  studies  at 
Rome, 172;  succeeds  his  father,  181, 1S7: 
slaughter  in  the  temple,  188  : he  goes  to 
Rome,  189, 190, 196, 197;  made  cthnarch, 
198;  banished  to  Gaul,  199,  200;  clxix. 
[Compare  Matt.  ii.  22.] 
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Archclaus,  a Jew,  son  of  Magadates,  ii.  191. 

Ardalas,  a follower  of  Simon,  ii.  202. 

Aretas,  king  of  A rabia,  i.  99,  102. 

Aretas  Petrseus,  king  of  Arabia,  i.  167, 195. 

Arethusa,  a city  of  Syria,  i.  107. 

Aristeus,  a noble  Jew,  ii.  162. 

Aristobulus  I.  king  of  Judcea,  son  of  Hyr- 
canus,  i.  95  ; clxvi. 

Aristobulus  II.  king  of  Judcea,  son  of 
Alexander  Jannceus,  by  Alexandra,  i. 
100  ; proclaimed  king,  101,  102;  obtains 
the  assistance  of  Scaurus,  103  ; 104 ; 105; 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  109 ; 110. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Mariamne,  i.  148  ; plotted  against,  153, 
155;  imposed  on  by  Eurycles,  159; 
thrown  into  chains  by  Herod,  162; 
strangled,  164 ; his  posterity,  212. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  164,  212. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis, 
by  Mariamne,  i.  212,  215. 

Aristobulus,  king  of  Chalcidice,  ii.  234. 

Arius,  a Homan  centurion,  i.  194. 

Arpha,  a town  of  Judcea,  ii.  10. 

Artabazes,  son  of  Tigranes,  i.  136. 

Artorius,  a Roman  soldier,  i«'  187. 

Arus,  a town  of  Judcea,  i.  195."‘: 

Asamon,  a mountain  of  Galilee,  i.  243. 

Ascalon,  a city  of  Judcea,  i.  145, 198,  238, 
239 ; ii.  6. 

Asmonrean  family  ( Maccabees ),  i.  25,  88; 
clxiv.  &c. 

Asochteus,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  209. 

Asochis,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  55,  58, 75,  97. 

Asphaltic  Lake  (Dead  Sea),  ii.  46,  90 ; 
described,  91,  93 ; 229 ; cx.  cxii.  cxiv. 
(Plates.) 

Assyrians,  camp  of,  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  140, 
159. 

Athenio,  a general  of  Cleopatra,  i.  137. 

Athrongoens,  a Jewish  leader,  i.  194. 

Atratinus,  a Roman  orator,  i.  125. 

Augustus,  emperor,  i.  140,  178,  181,  196, 
199.  (Plate.) 

Auranitis,  a districtof  Palestine,  i.  141, 198. 

Azotus,  a town  of  Judcea,  i.  108,  198; 
ii.  63. 

Baalbec,  Stone  at,  cxvi.  (Plate.) 

Baaras,  a plant,  growing  on  a spot  of  the 
same  name,  ii.  230. 

Baca,  a town  of  Galilee,  ii.  8. 

Bacchides,  in  command  at  Jerusalem, 
under  A ntiochus  Epiphanes,  i.  90. 

Balanea,  a town  of  Syria,  i.  146. 

Banditti.  See  Brigands.  (Plates.) 

Banus,  a hermit,  preceptor  of  Josephus, 
i.  32 ; cxxx. 

Baris,  the  former  name  of  the  A ntonia, 
i.  95.  See  Antonia. 

Barazpharnes,  a Parthian  satrap,  i.  120. 

Bassus,  Occilius,  a Roman  general,  i.  115. 

Bassus,  Lucilius,  a legate,  ii.  229,  231,  232. 

Batansea,  a district  of  Palestine,  i.  144, 
198,  240;  ii.  10. 


Bathyllus,  a freedman  of  Antipater,  i. 
171. 

Bedriacum,  a town  of  Italy,  ii.  98. 

Beit  Jenn,  a pass  on  the  road from  Ccesarea 
Philippi  to  Tyre,  lxxxiv.  (Plate.) 

Beleus,  a river  of  Phoenicia,  i.  208. 

Bemeselis,  a town  of  Judcea,  i.  99. 

Bernice,  daughter  of  A grippa  I.  by  Cypros, 
i.  25,  211,  212  ; intercedes  for  the  Jews, 
221,  222.  [Compare  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  and 
xxvi.  30.] 

Bernice,  daughter  of  Salome,  and  wife  of 
Aristobulus,  i.  164. 

Bernice,  wife  of  Alexander  of  Cyrene,  ii. 
251. 

Bernicianus,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa,  i.  212. 

Bersobo,  a fortress  of  Galilee,  i.  53 ; ii.  8. 

Berytus  (Beyroot),  i.  145,  162,  195 ; ii 
104,  219. 

Besara  (Basara),  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  45. 

Besimoth,  a town  of  Percea,  ii.  90. 

Betaris,  a town  of  Jdumcea,  ii.  91. 

Betharamathon,  a town  of  Percea,  i.  194. 

Bethela  (Bethel),  a town  of  Judcea,  ii.  99. 

Bethennabrin,  a village  of  Percea,  ii.  88. 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  at  Jerusalem,  was  pro- 
bably the  ditch  of  the  Antonia.  See 
Antonia,  cv.  (Plate.) 

Bethezob,  a village  beyond  the  Jordan,  ii. 
188. 

Bethhoron,  a pass  in  the  hill  country  oj 
Judcea,  i.  213,  244,  246. 

Bethleptepha,  a toparcliy  of  Judcea,  ii.  90. 

Bethmaus,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  39. 

Bethsana  (Bethshan,  or  Scythopolis) . See 
Scythopolis.  (Plate.) 

Bethso,  a place  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  126. 

Bethsuron,  a town  of  Palestine,  i.  91. 

Bethzacharias,  a pass  in  the  hill  country, 
i.  91. 

Bezedel,  a town  of  Palestine,  ii.  7. 

Bezetha,  or  “New  Town,"  the  northern  part 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  223,  245;  ii.  126,  134, 
159.  (Plates.) 

Bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  93. 

Borcasus,  a Jew  in  the  service  of  king 
Agrippa,  i.  244. 

Brazen  gate  of  the  Temple,  i.  233;  ii.  131, 
196. 

Bridge  from  Zion  to  the  Temple,  i.  105, 
225;  ii.  199,  204,  xxv.  to  xxix.  cix. 
(Three  Plates.) 

Brigands,  infesting  Palestine,  i.  34,  129, 
215  -218,  238,  250,  258,  lxxxvi.  cxxxiii. 
cxli.  cxlii.  cxlv.  See  Sikars.  (See  Plates, 
Ibn  Ma’an  and  Hatin.) 

Britons,  i.  227 ; Roman  wall,  229. 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius,  i.  215. 

Brixellum,  a town  of  Italy,  ii.  98. 

Brundusium,  of  Italy,  i.  125. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  i.  115. 

Byblus  (Gebal,  or  Djebail),  a coast  town 
of  Phoenicia,  i.  145,  xcv.  xcvi.  (Plate ) 

Creeinna  Alienus,  a Roman  general  in  the 
service  of  Vitellius,  ii.  98,  106. 
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Camopolis  (Bezetha),  i.  245;  ii.  126,  159. 
See  Bezetha. 

Cassar,  Julius,  i.  112,  113;  assassinated, 
115;  lxxxix.  (Plate.) 

C.ssar,  Octavius,  (Augustus).  See  Au- 
gustus. (Plate.) 

C.esarka  hlAnriTHA.,  formerly  called  Strato’s 
tower,  a chief  city  and  port  of  Palestine, 

i.  107;  built  bv  Herod,  143;  173,  214, 
216, 219,  237;  ii.  38,  63,  217,  244;  xlix.- 
lvi.  (Three  Plates.) 

Caesar,  Sextus.  See  Sextus. 

Caesarea  Philippi,  a city  of  Palestine,  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  i.  40,  206 ; ii.  40,  217, 
218;  lxxxiv. 

Caesarium,  a structure  in  Herod's  palace 
at  Jerusalem,  i.  142. 

Caesennius  Paetus.  See  Paetus. 

Oaius,  a Roman  military  tribune,  i.  195. 

Caligula  (Caius  Ccesar),  i.  190,  207,  209. 

Callinicus,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Com- 
magene,  ii.  234,  235. 

Callirrhoe,  a thermal  spring  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  i.  180. 

Camp,  the  Roman,  described,  ii.  12 ; camp 
of  Romans  at  Jerusalem,  123. 

Cana,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  41 ; cxl. 

Cana,  a town  of  Judaea,  i.  99, 132. 

Canatha,  a town  of  Ccelesyria,  i.  137. 

Capellus,  Julius,  a citizen  of  Tiberias,  i.  35, 
39,  65. 

Capharabin,  a town  of  Judaea,  ii.  99. 

Caphareccho,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  53. 

Caphamaum,  a spring  in  Galilee,  ii.  46 ; 
lxxiv. 

Caphartoba,  a town  of  Idumaea,  ii.  91. 

Caphetha,  a place  in  Judaea,  ii.  99. 

C’apito,  a Roman  centurion,  i.  220. 

Capitol  of  Rome,  ii.  107. 

Carmel,  range  of,  L 208,  lxiii.  (See  Plate 
of  Malul.) 

Carmel,  Mount,  ii.  8. 

Casian  Jupiter,  temple  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  108. 

Cassius  — Roman  general,  i.  110;  levies 
forces  after  Caesar's  death,  116. 

Castor,  a Jew,  ii.  141,  142. 

Catapults,  &c.,  ii.  25,  136,  137. 

Catullus,  prefect  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis, 

ii.  251,  252. 

Caverns  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  203,  206,  217, 
218.  See  Vaults.  ( See  Plates  of  Pool  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Excavation  in  City  Wall.) 

Cedron.  See  Kedron. 

Celadus,  afreedmanof  Augustus,  i.  199. 

Celendcris,  a city  of  Cilicia,  i.  173. 

Celer,  a military  tribune,  i.  214. 

Cendebteus,  a general  in  the  service  of  A n- 
liochus  Sidetes,  i.  92. 

Cenedoeus,  a relative  of  king  Monobazus,  i. 
244. 

Cephamome,  i.  77. 

Cereal  ius,  Sextus,  prefect  of  the  fifth  legion, 
i.  79  ; ii.  30,99,  182,  191. 

Ccrealius,  Sextus,  a tribune,  ii.  31. 

Ccrealius,  Petilius,  a Roman  general  in 
command  in  Britain,  ii.  223. 


C'ercalius  Vitellianus,  a Roman  general, 
ii.  229. 

Cestiub  Gallus,  President  of  Syria,  a.u. 
65,  i.  24,  76,  218,  224, 242,  243,  seep ; hia 
defeat,  247.  (It  is  probably  C'estius  who  is 
meant,  i.  33,  34,  where  he  is  called 
Gessius.) 

Chabolo,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  56. 

Chagiras,  of  Adiabene,  ii.  157. 

Chalcis,  a city  of  Syria,  i.  211. 

Chares,  a Jew  of  Gamala,  kinsman  of 
Philip,  i.  52. 

Chares,  another  Jew  of  Gamala,  perhaps 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  ii.  54,  58. 

Chebron,  or  Chabron.  See  Hebron.  (Plates ) 

Cheese-makers,  valley  of,  at  Jerusalem. 
See  Tyropoeon.  (Plates.) 

Chuthseans,  i.  94. 

Cilicians,  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  i.  97. 

Claudius  C-esar,  emperor,  i.  210. 

Classicus,  a German  chief,  ii.  222. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Pliyscon,  i.  101. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  i.  119,  124, 
135 ; ii.  240. 

Cleopatra,  a wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.165. 

Clitus,  a turbulent  Jew  of  Tiberias,  i.  51, 
257. 

Colins,  i.  145. 

Collega,  Cneus,  a Roman  officer,  ii.  220. 

Colonnades  of  the  Temple,  i.  193,  212,  224, 
232 ; ii.  129,  130,  134,  185,  186. 

Commagene,  kingdom  of,  on  the  Euphrates, 
ii.  234. 

Compsus,  son  of  Compsus,  a citizen  of  Tibe- 
rias, i.  35. 

Coponius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  i.  200. 

Coptus,  a city  of  Egypt,  ii.  103. 

Coracin,  a fish,  ii.  46. 

Corban,  the  Jewish  treasure,  i 206. 

Corcyra  (Corfu),  island  of  ii.  217. 

Corea,  a town  on  the  borders  of  Judcea, 
i.  103;  ii.  91. 

Corinthus,  an  Arabian,  one  of  Herod's 
guards,  i.  1 68. 

Cornelius,  a Roman  soldier,  brother  of  Lon- 
gus,  ii.  187. 

Costobarus,  son-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great, 
i.  154,  233,  248. 

Cotylas.  See  Zeno. 

Crassus,  a Roman  general,  i.  110. 

Cremona,  a town  of  Italy,  ii.  106. 

Crispus,  son  of  Compsus,  a prefect  of 
Agrippa,  i.  35. 

Crispus,  a follower  of  Agrippa,  i.  75. 

Cumanus,  procurator  of  Judcea,  i.  212, 
213,  214. 

Ouspius  Fadus,  procurator  of  Judcea,  i. 

212. 

Cvdcesa,  a.  town  of  Phoenicia,  ii.  61. 

Cypros,  wife  of  A ntipater,  mother  of  He- 
rod the  Great,  i.  110. 

Cypros,  a daughter  of  Herod  the  Great, 
betrothed  to  Pheroras.  alluded  to,  i.  154. 

Cypros,  daughter  of  PhasaZlus,  wife  of 
Agrippa,  i 212. 
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Cypros,  a fort  near  Jericho,  i.  143,  144, 
240. 

Cyrene,  of  Libya,  i.  79,  229  ; ii.  251. 

Cyrenius,  (Quirinus,)  president  of  Syria, 
a.d.  7 ; i.  235.  [Compare  Luke  ii.  1,  2.] 

Cyrus,  ii.  149. 

Dabaritta,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  46,  68. 
252  j cxli. 

Dagon,  a fortress  near  Jericho,  i.  93. 

Damascenus,  Nicolaus.  See  Nicolaus. 

Damascus  Gate  at  Jerusalem,  xlvii.  lxxxvi. 
lxxxvii.  (Plate.) 

Damascus,  i.  101,  145 ; massacre  of  Jews 
there,  248  ; ii.  245. 

Danube,  i.  227. 

Daphne,  a suburb  of  A ntioch,  i.  119,  131. 

Daphne,  a place  in  Palestine,  ii.  53. 

Darius,  a general  of  king  Agrippa,  i.  234. 

Dassion,  a noble  of  Tarichoea,  i.  46. 

David,  ii.  209. 

Dead  Sea.  See  Asphaltic  Lake.  (Plates.) 

Decapolis,  a district  of  Palestine,  i.  78. 

Dellius,  a friend  of  Mark  A ntony,  i.  126. 

Delta,  the  name  of  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
Alexandria,  i.  241. 

Demetrius  II. — Nieator,  king  of  Syria, 
clxv. 

Demetrius  III. — Eucaerus,  i.  98. 

Demetrius,  a freedman  of  Pompey,  i.  106. 

Dicsearchia  (Puteoli),  in  Italy,  i.  33,  199, 
cxxxii. 

Didius,  Quintus,  president  of  Syria,  b.o.  32 ; 
i.  140. 

Diogenes,  a friend  of  Alexander  Jannceus, 
i.  101. 

Diophantus,  a secretary  of  Herod  the  Great, 
i.  160. 

Diospolis,  a city  of  Arabia,  i.  103,  (1)  137. 

Djebail,  orGebal(Byblus),  xev.  See  Byblus. 
(Plate.) 

Dolesus,  a magistrate  of  Gadara,  ii.  88. 

Domitia,  wife  of  Domitian,  i.  81 ; cliii. 

Domitian,  emperor,  i.  80 ; ii.  107, 223,  228 ; 
vi.  clii.  (Plate.) 

Domitius  Sabinus,  a military  tribune,  ii. 
31, 144. 

Dora,  a .maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  i. 
92,  107. 

Doris,  first  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  119, 
146,  165,  169. 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Agrippa,  i.  211. 
[Compare  Acts  xxiv.  24.] 

Drusium,  a tower  at  Caesarea,  i.  143. 

Drymus,  a woody  district  near  Mount 
Carmel,  i.  120. 

Ebutius,  a Roman  decurion,  i.  45 ; ii.  17, 56. 

Ecbatana,  a town  of  Batancea,  i.  38. 

Ecdippon,  a town  of  Phoenicia , i.  121. 

Eoypt,  i.  230  ; description  of,  ii.  103. 

Egyptian  false  prophet,  i.  216. 

Eleazar,  the  Maccabcc,  i.  91. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Dinceus,  an  insurgent  chief, 
i.  213  215. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  i.  232,  236,  248. 


Eleazar,  son  of  Simon,  i.248 ; ii.72, 113, 135. 

Eleazar,  an  adherent  of  Manahem,  i.  236. 

Eleazar,  a Jewish  warrior,  ii  24. 

Eleazar,  a Sikar,  associate  of  Simon,  ii.  96. 

Eleazar,  nephew  of  Simon  the  son  of 
Gioras,  ii.  190. 

Eleazar,  a Jewish  warrior  at  Machcerus, 
ii.  231,  232. 

Eleazar,  a Sikar  ; chief  of  the  Jewish  band 
at  Masada,  ii.  236 ; speech,  241-247. 

Elephantine,  of  Egypt,  ii.  103. 

Eleusa,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia, 

i.  150. 

Eleutherus,  a river  of  Phoenicia,  i.  136. 

Elpis.  wije  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  165. 

Elthemus,  an  Arabian  chief,  i.  139. 

Emesa,  a city  of  Syria,  ii.  234. 

Emmaus,  a town  of  Judcea.  See  Ammaus. 

Emmaus,  a place  in  Galilee.  See  Ammaus. 

Engaddi,  a town  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  ii.  10,  87. 

Eniachim,  one  of  thePontifical  courses,  ii.  6 5. 

Epaphroditus,  a friend  and  patron  of  Jo- 
sephus, i.  80 ; cliii.  cliv.  [Compare 
Coloss.  i.  7.] 

Ephraim,  a town  of  Judcea,  ii.  99. 

Erebinths,  house  of,  a village  near  Jerusa- 
lem, ii.  160. 

Essenes,  sect  op  ; account  of  them,  i.  201- 
205. 

Essenes,  gate  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii,  126. 

Ethiopia,  i.  230. 

Euaratus,  a friend  of  A lexander  son  of 
Herod,  i.  161. 

Eurycles,  a Lacedaemonian,  i.  158. 

Ezekias,  son  of  Chobari,  ii.  113. 

Fabius,  i.  118. 

Fabius,  a Roman  centurion,  i.  106. 

Fadus,  Cuspius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  a.d. 
44;  i.  212. 

Famine  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  152, 153, 160, 161, 
163,  165,  166,  171,  188,  189,  203. 

Faustus,  a Roman  soldier , i.  105. 

Felix,  Antoni  us,  procurator  of  Judcea 
a.d.50;  i.  214.  [Compare  Acts  xxiii.  xxiv.j 

Felix,  a friend  of  Malichus,  i.  118. 

Festus,  Porcius,  procurator  of  Judcea, 
a.d.  58 ; i.  217.  [Compare  Acts  xxv.J 

Flavius  Silva.  See  Silva. 

Flokus,  Gessius,  procurator  of  Judie.a, 
ad.  64;  i.  218,  220-225,  234.  (Gessius 
is  mentioned,  i.  33  and  34,  but  probably 
Cestius  Gallus  is  intended.) 

Fonteius  Agrippa,  consular  legate,  ii.  223. 

“ Fortress,”  a place  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  125. 

Frank  Mountain  (Herodium),  lxv.  &c. — 
(Plate.) 

Fronto  of  Liternum,  a Roman  general, 

ii.  191,  207. 

Fuller’s  Tomb,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  126. 

Furius,  a Roman  centurion,  i.  105. 

Gaba,  aiourn  of  Galilee,  i.  45,  238;  ii.  8. 

Gabao,  a place  near  Jerusalem,  i.  244,  246. 
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Gabara,  or  Gabaroth,  a town  of  Galilee : 
it  revolts,  i.  46  ; 58,  59. 

Gabatb-Saul,  (Anathoth  1)  a village,  four 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  117.  (»S'ee 
Plate  of  Anathoth.) 

Gabinius,  Aulus,  president  of  Sgria,  b.c. 

57 ; i.  104,  107—110 ; ii.  229. 

Gadara  (Orn  Keis),  chief  city  of  Percea: 
rebuilt  by  Pompey,  i.  106, 198,  238,  240 ; 
taken  by  Vespasian,  ii.  16,  (!)  88,  xxxv. 
&c.  Ixxxviii.  (Plate.) 

Gadara,  a town  of  Ccdesyria,  near  Ptole- 
mais,  ii.  16. 

Gadeira  (Cadiz),  i.  227. 

Galba,  emperor,  ii.  94. 

Galilee,  i.  198,  213,  249 ; fortified,  i.  53, 
249 ; cxxxviii.;  olives  of,  251 ; description 
of  it,  ii.  8 ; finally  subdued,  62.  Maps  of, 
cxvii.  cxviii.  (Plates) 

Galilee,  Sea  of.  See  Gennesareth. 
Gallicanus,  a Roman  military  tribune,  ii.  33. 
Gallus,  Cestius.  See  Cestius. 

Gallus,  Cesennius,  commander  of  a legion, 
i.  243. 

Gallus,  Rubrius.  See  Rubrius. 

Gallus,  a Roman  centurion,  ii.  56. 

Gamala,  a city  of  Gaulomitis : revolts,  i.  52, 
100;  described,  ii.  10,  53;  taken  by  Ves- 
pasian, 54,  55. 

Gamala,  (Magdalat)  a fortress  of  Galilee, 

i.  44,  lxxii.  (Plate.) 

Garis,  a town  of  Galilee,  ii.  16. 

Garisime,  o village  of  Galilee,  i.  76. 
Garizim,  Mount,  near  Samaria,  i.  94 ; ii.  30. 
Garsis,  a town  of  Galilee,  ii.  157. 

Gates  of  the  temple;  described,  ii.  130, 131. 
Gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Plates— Golden  Gate, 
Damascus  Gate,  Ac.) 

Gaul,  revolt  in,  ii.  90,  94,  222,  223. 

Gaulane,  a town  of  Batanea,  i.  98,  100. 
Gaulanitis,  a region  of  Palestine,  i.  53 ; 

ii.  8,  10. 

Gauls,  mercenaries  of  Herod,  i.  182. 

Gaza,  i.  198,  238;  ii.  108;  ev.  (Plate.) 
Gebal,  or  Djebail  (Byblus).  See  Byblus. 
(Plate.) 

Geman,  a village  in  the  Great  Plain,  i.  213. 
Gennath,  a gate  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  126. 
Gennesar,  or  Gennesareth,  a region  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  ii.  46,  lxxi. 
Ixxiii.  lxxiv.  (Plate.) 

Gennesareth,  lake  op,  described,  ii.  45. 
cvi.  (Five  Plates.) 

Gerasa  (Gerash),  a city  beyond  Jordan,  i.  99, 
238,  240;  ii.  94. 

Germans,  i.  229 ; they  revolt,  ii.  222,  223. 
Gessius  Floras.  See  Floras. 

Gihon,  pool  of,  at  Jerusalem,  lvii. — cxii. 
(Plate.) 

Gilead,  balm  of,  ii.  92. 

Ginaaa,  or  Ginnabriu,  a village  on  the  edge 
of  the  Great  Plain,  ii.  9,  91. 

Gischala  (el  Jish),  a city  of  Galilee,  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt,  i.  36 ; 40,  249,  257  ; 
ii.  53,  59-62. 

Gittha,  a fortress  of  Idumcea,  i.  131. 


Glaphyra,  daughter  of  Archdaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  i.  152,  164,  200. 

Golden  Calf,  temple  of,  ii.  63. 

Golden  Gate  of  the  Temple,  ii.  131. 

Golden  Gate  of  modem  Jerusalem,  xliv. 
xeviii.  clxxix.  (Plate.) 

Goplrna,  a town  of  Judaea,  i.  91 ; it  10, 

117,  181. 

Gorion,  son  of  Nicomedes,  i.  237. 

Gorion , father  of  Joseph,  i.  248. 

Gorion,  son  of  Joseph,  ii.  66,  83. 

Grapte,  a relation  of  Izates,  the  king  of 
Adiabene,  ii.  100. 

Gratus,  a Jewish  general,  i.  193,  194,  196. 

Great  Plain,  i.  2u8 ; ii.  10,  91,  Ixiv.  cxli. 
(Two  Plates.) 

Greeks,  i.  217,  241. 

Gyphthmus,  a Jewish  warrior,  ii.  178,  183. 

Hannibal,  i.  229. 

Haram  at  Jerusalem  (site  of  the  Temple), 
xiv.— xxxii.  xl.  Ixxxviii.  xcv.  ciii. — 
(Fifteen  Plates.) 

Hatin,  a haunt  of  robbers  in  Galilee.  See 
i.  129.  (Plate.) 

Hebron  (Chebron),  account  of,  ii.  97 ; 99, 
xcii.  c.  (Two  Plates.) 

Helena,  monuments  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii. 

118,  126. 

Helena,  palace  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  135,  202. 

Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  i.  90 ; ii.  250. 

Heraeleopolis,  in  Egypt,  ii.  108. 

Hercules,  pillars  of,  i.  229. 

Herou  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater.  The 
history  of  Herod  is  contained  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  War,  chap,  x.-xxxiii.  See 
especially  i.  110  ; made  governor  of 
Galilee  by  his  father,  113,  Sc. ; is  made 
tetrarch  by  Antony,  119,  122;  goes  to 
Rome,  124,  & c. ; subdues  the  brigands, 
129 ; revenges  the  death  of  his  brother 
Joseph,  131,  &c. ; takes  Jerusalem,  134, 
&c. ; war  with  the  Arabians,  137 ; after 
the  defeat  of  Actium,  he  pays  court  to 
Augustus,  140,  Sic. ; his  buildings — 
Temple,  Caesarea,  Herodium,  &c.  142- 
146;  his  domestic  troubles,  146-163;  he 
murders  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bnlus,  164 ; the  plots  of  his  son  Antipater 
against  him,  164-178;  his  death,  178- 
182.  See  also  ii.  229,  238 ; his  wife  and 
children,  i.  165.  [Sec  also  the  Genealo- 
gical Table  of  his  family.]  xxxvi.  liv. 
lxv.-lxvii.  Ixxxvi.  clxvii.-clxix.  [Com- 
pare Matt.  ii.  3,  Sc.] 

Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  high  priest 
Simon,  i.  165,  167,  171.  [Compare 
Matt.  xiv.  3;  Mark  vi.  17;  Luke  iii. 
19.] 

Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Cleo- 
patra of  Jerusalem,  i.  165. 

Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by 
Malthace.  See  Antipas. 

Herod  Aorippa  I.  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great.  See  Agrippa. 
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Herod  Agrippa  II.  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
See  Agrippa. 

Herod,  king  op  Chalcis,  son  of  Aristobulus, 
and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Oreat,  i.  164 ; 
made  king  of  Chalcis  by  Claudius,  211 ; 
death,  212. 

Herod  of  Tiberias,  son  of  Miarus,  i.  35. 

Herod  of  Tiberias,  son  of  Oamalus,  i.  35. 

Herod,  monuments  of,  near  Jerusalem,  ii. 
123,  160. 

Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  by  Ber- 
nice, i.  164,  207.  [Compare  Matt.  xiv.  3.] 

Herodium,  (Prank  Mountain)  a fortress  of 
Judaea,  i.  122,  144,  145,  182 ; ii.  10,  96, 
99,  229,  lxv.-lxix.  (Plate.) 

Herodium,  a fortress  in  Arabia,  built  by 
Herod,  i.  144. 

Hezekiah,  a brigand  chief,  i.  113,  194. 

Hezekiah,  brother  of  Ananias  the  High 
Priest,  i.  235,  236. 

Hippene,  a district  of  Palestine,  ii.  8. 

Hippious,  a fortress  in  Jerusalem,  i.  236; 
ii.  125,  126  ; described,  127 ; 215  ; xciii. 
xciv.  (Two  Plates.) 

Hippodrome,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  192. 

Hippos,  a town  of  Galilee,  the  residence  of 
Agrippa,  i.  25  ; 107,  240. 

Holy  of  the  Holy,  in  the  temple,  ii.  132. 

Homonoea,  a place  in  Galilee,  i.  64. 

Hyrcania,  king  of,  ii.  235. 

Hyrcanium,  a fortress  of  Palestine,  i.  107, 
181. 

Hyrcanus,  John  I.,  son  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee,  i.  93,  94;  clxvi. 

Hyrcands  II.,  the  high  priest,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Jannceus,  i.  100,  seq.  114,  119, 
123 ; his  death,  146 ; clxvi. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis 
by  Bernice,  i.  212. 

Hyrcanus,  son  of  Josephus,  i.  31,  80. 

I bn’  Ma’an,  a haunt  of  robbers  in  Galilee. 
See  L 129.  lxxxv. 

Idumea,  i.  194,  196,  198,  248;  ii.  10,  91. 
96,  97  ; clix. 

r DUHA1AN8,  ii.  72-83,  100,  135,  204,  237. 

Impostor,  an  Egyptian,  i.  216. 

Impostors  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  196. 

Ionia,  i.  145. 

Irenaeus,  a rhetorician,  i.  189. 

Iron  mountain,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  91  ; 
(Plate.) 

Ishmael,  son  of  Phabus,  a chief  priest,  his 
sons,  ii.  180. 

Isis,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  226. 

Itabyrium,  a mountain  in  Galilee,  i.  110. 

Izates,  son  of  queen  Helena,  and  king  of 
Adiabene,  ii.  100,  202. 

Jairus , father  of  Eleazar,  i.  236. 

Jamblicus,  a Syrian  chief,  i.  111. 

James,  son  of  Sosas,  an  Idumcean  chief, 
ii.  73,  97,  135, 178,  183,  204. 

James,  a servant  of  Josephus,  i.  42,  59. 

Jamnia,  a city  of  Judaea,  near  the  coast, 
i.  198,  224  ; ii.  10,  63,  90. 
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Jamnia,  or  Jamnith,  a town  of  Galilee, 
i.  63 ; 249. 

Jannajds,  Alexander.  See  Alexander. 

Jannaius,  a noble  of  Tarichcea,  i.  46. 

Japha,  a town  of  Galilee,  i.  53,  58 ; ii.  29. 

Japygian  promontory,  ii.  217. 

Jardan,  a village  of  Judaea,  ii.  9. 

Jardes,  forest  of,  ii.  233. 

Jeremiah,  a Jewish  commander,  friend  of 
Josephus,  i.  59,  77. 

Jericho:  described,  i.  104;  ii.  91,  92;  i. 
128,  132,  143,  180,  194  ; ii.  10,  89. 

Jerusalem,  Cut  of  ; described,  ii.  125-134 ; 
taken  by  Antioehus  Epiphanes,  i.  90 ; 
retaken  by  J udas  Maccabams,  91 ; taken 
by  Pompey,  105;  entered  by  Herod,  117 ; 
slaughter  committed  by  him,  120 ; pil- 
laged by  the  Parthians,  123 ; taken  by 
Herod,  133-135 ; Herod’s  structures  there, 
142;  insurrection  against  Herod,  179; 
massacre  by  Archelaus  at  the  Passover, 
188 ; insurrection  at  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, 192;  Varus  marches  on  Jerusalem, 
195 ; Pilate  suppresses  an  insurrection 
there,  206,  &c. ; Agrippa  surrounds  it 
with  a wall,  211 ; insurrection  at  the 
Passover,  212 ; disturbance  at  Floras 
taking  the  temple  treasure,  220 ; mas- 
sacre by  Floras,  223 ; insurrection,  and 
massacre  of  the  Roman  garrison,  232- 
237 ; Cestius  attacks  the  city,  245,  clxxi. ; 
preparations  for  war,  257 ; John  of  Gis- 
chala  flees  thither,  ii.  63 ; outrages  of  the 
brigands,  64 ; conflict  between  the  people 
and  the  Zealots,  69;  arrival  of  the  Idu- 
m jeans,  7 3 ; Idumseans  enter,  78 ; massacre, 
79,  81 ; Idumieans  leave  the  city,  83 ; 
Simon  son  of  Gioras  enters,  100 ; conflicts 
of  John,  Simon,  and  the  Zealots,  114,  &c.  ; 
Titus  appears  before  the  city,  118 ; sally, 
120,  &c. ; description  of  Jerusalem,  125- 
134 ; its  walls,  125,  &c. ; towers,  127,  &c. ; 
temple,  129,  &c. ; colonnades,  130;  gates 
of  temple,  131 ; Antonia,  134 ; mounds 
constructed,  136,  &c.  ; towers  of  the 
Romans,  139;  first  wall  taken,  140; 
second  wall  stormed,  143  ; and  lost,  144 ; 
famine,  152, 160,  188  ; mounds,  156,  &c. ; 
Romans  surround  the  city  with  a wall, 
159  ; wall  of  the  Antonia  falls,  173 ; con- 
flict at  the  Antonia,  177,  183 ; colonnade 
burnt,  186, 190 ; conflagration  of  the  tem- 
ple, 192,  &c. ; upper  town  attacked,  199, 
&c.,  204;  towers  taken,  205;  massacre, 
206 ; population,  &c.,  208 ; summary  of 
history  of  Jerusalem,  209 ; city  is  razed, 
215;  Titus  deplores  its  destruction,  225. 
Physical  features  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
cxix.-cxxii. ; notices  of  Jerusalem  in 
classic  authors,  exxvi.  cxxvii. ; date  of  its 
foundation,  clxi. ; events  of  the  siege, 
clxxii.-clxxv. ; the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s 
prediction  regarding  it,  clxxv. — cxc. ; 
vaults  in  Jerusalem,  xiv.-xxv.  xl.  ciii. 
see  Vaults.  (Six  Plates) ; golden  gate  of 
Jerusalem,  xliv.  (Plate) ; water  supply  of 
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Jerusalem,  Citt  op  (continued). 

Jerusalem,  pools,  &c.,  lvii.-lxii.  (Five 
Plates) ; streets  of  Jerusalem,  xcvii.  (Two 
Plates)  i city  walls  of  Jerusalem,  see 
Walls,  and  xxi.  xxv.-xxxii.  xliii.-xlviii. 
lxx.  lxxxvii.  (Nine  Plates) ; walls  of 
temple,  see  Haram.  (Eight  Plates) ; (Plan 
of  Jerusalem.) 

Jesus,  son  of  Thebuthi,  a priest,  ii.  205. 

Jesus,  a chief  priest,  flies  to  Titus,  ii.  180. 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  a prophet,  ii.  197. 

Jewish  spoils,  ii.  227,  228. 

Jewish  war,  i.  85,  219,  cxxxv.  civ. 

Joazar,  a colleague  of  Josephus,  i.  84. 

Joazar,  a Pharisee,  i.  54,  69. 

Joesdrus,  son  of  Nomicus,  i.  255. 

John,  the  Maccabee,  i.  92. 

John,  a Jew  of  Goesarea,  i.  219. 

John  the  Essene,  a Jewish  commander, 
i.  249  ; ii.  6. 

John,  son  of  Ananias,  a J ewislicommander, 

i.  249. 

John,  son  of  Sosas,  an  Idumcean  chief,  ii. 
73;  his  death,  139. 

John,  son  of  Dorcas,  a Zealot,  ii.  64. 

John  of  Gischala,  son  of  Levi,  his  charac- 
ter, i.  231 ; ii.  59 ; obtains  ascendancy  in 
Gischala  and  rebuilds  it,  i.  36,  249  ; he 
obtains  the  monopoly  of  oil,  40,  251 ; 
endeavours  to  induce  the  Tiberians  to 
revolt,  42,  254;  tries  to  free  himself 
from  suspicion,  43;  complains  of  Jose- 
phus at  Jerusalem,  53,  255 ; attempts  to 
entrap  Josephus  at  Tiberias,  66  ; but  is 
outwitted,  73, 74  ; John  shuts  himself  up 
in  Gischala,  ii.  59  ; and  outwitting  Titus 
escapes  to  Jerusalem.  61;  his  reception 
there,  63  ; plays  double  between  Ananus 
and  the  Zealots,  70, 71 ; aims  at  supreme 
power,  86  ; people  rise  against  him,  100 ; 
he  is  confined  to  the  temple,  101 ; his 
faction,  113  ; contest  with  the  other  two 
factions,  114,  115;  constructs  engines, 
116;  overcomes  Eleazar's  party,  122 ; his 
strength,  135 ; disposition  of  his  forces, 
140 ; he  undermines  the  Roman  mounds, 
156 ; his  sacrilege,  165  ; attempts  to  fire 
the  Roman  works,  172;  invites  Titus  to 
a conference,  199,  &c. ; is  taken  by  the 
Romans  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  209  ; his  outrages,  237. 

John,  high  priest,  tomb  of,  ii.  136,  145, 
185. 

Jonathan,  sumamed  Apphus,  the  Macca- 
bee, i.  92 ; ii.  238  ; clxv. 

Jonathan,  a Jew  of  Cyrene,  i,  79 ; ii.  251, 
252. 

Jonathan,  a Pharisee,  i.  54 ; his  treachery, 
56,  60,  63,  68. 

Jonathan,  high  priest,  son  of  Ananus,  i. 
214,  215. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Si  senna,  i.  53. 

Jonathes,  a Jew,  challenges  the  Romans, 

ii.  185. 

Joppa,  or  Jaffa,  i.  126,  198,  242;  ii.  10, 
38 ; described,  39. 


Jordan,  operations  near  it,  L 77,  129; 
ii.  46,  89,  xc.  xci.  (See  Plate,  Tower  near 
Jericho.) 

Joseph,  son  of  A ntipater  and  brother  of 
Herod  the  Great,  i.  110,  122,  126,  131. 

Joseph,  brother-in-law  of  1 I trod  the  Great, 
husband  of  Salome,  i.  148. 

Joseph,  nephew  of  Ilerod,  i.  165,  196. 

Joseph,  son  of  Gorion,  i.  248. 

Joseph,  son  of  Simon,  i.  249. 

Joseph,  a leading  man  of  Gamala,  i.  52; 
ii.  54,  58. 

Joseph,  a chief  priest,  ii.  180. 

Joseph,  grandfather  of  Flavius  Josephs, 

i.  31. 

Josephus,  son  of  Dalaius,  ii.  195. 

Josephus,  Flavius,  son  of  Matthias,  born 
a.d.  37.  The  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  Life.  His  admini- 
stration of  Galilee  also  in  the  War,  book 

ii.  chap.  xx.  and  xxi. : and  his  defence  of 
Jotapata  in  the  War,  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 
and  viii. ; for  his  personal  character,  see 
“ Preliminary  Essay,”  vol.  i.  pp.  1-23,  and 
cxxii.-clix. ; his  descent,  birth,  and  family, 
i.  31 ; his  boyhood,  he  joins  the  Phari- 
sees, 32  ; goes  to  Rome,  33 ; is  deputed  to 
govern  Galilee,  34,  249 ; he  finds  it  much 
disturbed,  35-38 ; his  appointments  of 
magistrates,  &c.,  249 ; goes  to  Tiberias 
on  the  conflagration  of  Herod’s  palace 
there,  39 ; is  outwitted  by  John  at  Gis- 
chala, 40 ; confers  with  the  brigands,  40 ; 
recounts  his  exploits,  and  the  personal 
attachment  of  the  Galileans  to  him,  41 ; 
his  danger  at  Tiberias,  42,  254;  goes 
to  Sepphoris,  43;  his  treatment  of 
J oshua,  44 ; protects  Galilee  from  an 
incursion  of  /Ebutius,  45 ; John’s  trea- 
son, 46;  uproar  against  Josephus  at 
Tarichsea,  47,  252;  he  punishes  the 
ringleaders,  48, 253 ; protects  certain  sub- 
jects of  Agrippa,  49;  fortifies  Tibe- 
rias, 50;  his  stratagem  of  the  empty 
ships,  60,  51,  256;  brings  the  insurgent 
leaders  to  Tarichaea,  51,  256;  fortifies 
various  towns  in  Galilee,  53,  249;  dis- 
ciplines the  Galileans,  250  ; John  plots 
against  Josephus  at  Jerusalem,  53,  255; 
deputation  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Gali- 
lee, 54,  255;  Josephus’  dream,  55;  the 
treachery  of  the  embassy,  56,  is  defeated 
by  J osephus,  57— 62 ; he  sends  an  embassv 
to  J erusalem,  56 ; attempt  on  his  life 
at  Tiberias,  64-66 ; escapes  on  the  lake, 
66 ; arrests  the  messengers  sent  by  John 
to  Jerusalem,  68;  takes  Tiberias,  69; 
Josephus  compares  his  narrative  with 
that  of  Justus,  70-73;  the  testimony  of 
Titus  and  Agrippa  to  Josephus’  accuracy, 
73;  lie  takes  Sepphoris,  and  rescues  it 
from  destruction  by  a ruse,  74,  257; 
rescues  Tiberias  from  pillage,  75,  257: 
retakes  Sepphoris,  76 ; action  against  the 
forces  of  Agrippa — Josephus  is  thrown 
from  his  horse,  77 ; on  Vespasian's  arrival 
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Josephus,  Flavius  (continued.) 

in  Galilee,  Josephus  attacks  Sepphoris,  ii. 
10;  flies  to  Tiberias,  16;  throws  himself 
into  Jotapata,  17 ; makes  a sally,  18  ; his 
defence  against  the  engines,  20 ; his  ruse 
with  the  water,  21 ; designs  to  fly,  21 ; 
defence  against  the  ram,  23 ; sallies,  24 ; 
Josephus  prepares  against  the  storm,  26 ; 
repulses  the  Romans,  27,  28  ; the  city  is 
taken  by  surprise,  31 ; Josephus  takes 
refuge  in  a cavern,  32 ; Nicanor  urges 
him  to  surrender,  33 ; his  speech  to  his 
comrades,  34,  35  j stratagem  to  escape, 
36 ; his  prophecy  when  brought  before 
Vespasian,  37;  his  treatment,  38;  his 
marriage  and  divorce,  i.  78 ; sentiments 
with  respect  to  him  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  40 ; 
he  is  liberated  by  Vespasian,  105  ; invites 
the  Jews  to  terms,  123 ; rides  round 
Jerusalem,  136,  142;  speech,  urging  the 
Jews  to  submit,  146-151 ; is  struck  down 
by  a stone,  163 ; speech  to  the  Jews,  179, 
180  ; urges  surrender,  203 ; rescues  some 
Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  i. 
79;  gifts  and  pension  from  Vespasian, 
79;  Jonathan’s  conspiracy  against  him, 
79;  ii.  252;  his  divorce,  re  marriage, 
and  children,  i.  80 ; the  imperial  favour 
shown  towards  him,  80 ; his  marriage, 
cxxiv.  ; his  early  capacity,  cxxviii. 
cxxix. ; his  voyage  to  Rome,  cxxxii. ; his 
last  years,  cliv. ; early  testimonies  to 
him,  cliv.-clix. ; his  personal  character 
and  credibility,  i.  1 — 28,  cxxii.-clix., 
cxxxix.  cxliii.  cxlvi.  cl.  cli. 

Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  ii.  91. 

Joshua,  chief  priest,  son  of  Qamcda,  i.  53, 
55 ; ii.  66,  73,  seq. ; death,  80. 

Joshua,  son  of  Sapphias,  one  of  the  chief 
priests,  made  general  in  Idumaea,  i.  248. 

Joshua,  of  Tiberias,  son  of  Sapphias,  i.  39  ; 
plots  against  Josephus,  i.  47,  60,(1)  62, 
252 ; ii.  41,  42. 

Joshua,  a brigand  chief,  i.  43. 

Joshua,  son  of  Saphat,  ii.  41,  42.  (Perhaps 
the  same  as  one  of  the  two  preceding.) 

Joshua,  a Galilean,  i.  54. 

Joshua,  of  Tiberias,  son  of  Pistus,  i.  52. 

Joshua  of  Gamala,  i.  52. 

Jotapata,  a city  of  Galilee,  i.  53,  58, 78  ; ii. 
15, 18-32 ; for  incidents  of  the  siege  see 
under  “Josephus its  site,  cxviii. 

Jotape,  daughter  of  Aristobvlus,  and.  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.212. 

Juba,  king  of  Libya,  i.  200. 

Jucundus,  master  of  the  horse  to  Ilerod  the 
Great,  i.  160,  219. 

JUDJ2A  ; described,  ii.  9,  10;  it  is  liberated 
by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  i.  92,  &e. ; is 
divided  into  five  toparchies  by  Gabinius, 
108 ; is  assigned  to  Antipater,  113  ; 
Herod  is  made  king  of  Judaea,  125 ; Judaea 
is  devastated  by  an  earthquake,  137 ; 
adorned  by  Herod,  142,  &c. ; is  assigned 
to  Archelaus,  198 ; reduced  to  a pro- 
vince, 206;  assigned  to  Agrippa,  211 ; 


JuDstA  (continued.) 

state  of  anarchy,  213,  215,218,  &c.,  238, 
258  ; again  reduced  to  a province,  215  ; 
rebels,  248,  &.c. ; its  state,  ii.  63 ; is 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  88,  90,  &c.  ; 
overrun  by  Simon,  96-99 ; is  sold  by 
Vespasian,  233;  summary  of  its  history, 
clxiii.-elxxv. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  i.  91,  92  ; clxiv. 

Judas,  an  Essene,  i.  96. 

Judas,  a brigand,  i.  194. 

Judas,  son  of  Sepphorceus,  a sophist, 

i.  178. 

Judas,  the  Galilean,  i.  23,  200 ; ii.  236. 

[Compare  Actsv.  37.] 

Judas,  son  of  Jonathan,  ii.  237,  255. 

Judas,  son  of  Merton,  ii.  178,  183. 

J udas,  father  of  Manahem,  i.  235. 

Judas,  a colleague  of  Josephus,  i.  34. 

Judes,  son  of  Chelkias,  ii.  113. 

Judes,  son  of  Judes,  ii.  162. 

Judes,  son  of  Ari,  ii.  178,  233. 

Julia  (Livia),  wife  of  Augustus,  i.  166,  206. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  i.  190. 

Julian,  a centurion  of  Bithynia,  ii.  177, 178. 
Julias,  a city  of  Percea,  i.  206,  215  ; ii.  90. 
Julias  (Bethsaida),  a city  near  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  i.  76,  206  ; ii.  10,  46. 
Jupiter  Casius,  temple  of,  ii.  1C8. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  temple  of,  at  Rome, 

ii.  228. 

Justus,  of  Tiberias,  son  of  Pistus,  i.  35,  36, 
52, 63,  70,  76,  78 ; cxxxvi.  cxlvii.-cxlix. 
Justus,  son  of  Josephus,  i.  31,  80. 

Justus,  one  of  Josephus'  body-guard,  i.  76. 

Kedasa,  a city  of  Phoenicia,  i.  238. 

Kedron,  a brook  and  ravine  near  Jerusa- 
lem, ii.  119,  188.  (See  Plates  o/Siloam, 
Ac.) 

Kulat  Ibn’  Ma'an,  a haunt  of  robbers  in 
Galilee,  Ixxxv.  (Plate.) 

Lacedaemon,  ii.  235. 

Ladder  of  the  Tyrians,  a mountain,  i.  208. 
Laodicea,  a city  of  Syria,  taken  by  Cassius, 
i.  117,  145. 

Larcius  Lepidus,  commander  of  the  tenth 
legion,  ii.  191. 

Lebanon,  i.  131. 

Levi,  a Jew,  guard  of  Josephus,  i.  51,  257. 
Levias,  a Jew  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  64. 
Liberalius,  a Roman  centurion,  ii.  194. 
Liberius  Maximus.  See  Maximus. 

Libya,  ii.  103. 

Lollius,  a Roman  general,  takes  Damascus 
i.  103. 

Longinus,  a tribune,  i.  246. 

Longinus,  a brave  Roman  soldier,  ii.  141. 
Longus,  a brave  Roman,  ii.  187- 
Lucius,  a Roman  soldier,  ii.  187. 

Lucullus,  Licinius, — Roman  general,  i.  101. 
Lupus,  (Numisiusl)  in  command  at  Alex- 
andria, ii.  249,  250. 

Lycians,  i.  145. 
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Lydda  (Diospolis),  a city  of  J tldcea,  i.  103,(1) 
211,243;  ii.10,  90. 

Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
n mis,  i.  120. 

Lysanias,  kingdom  of,  (Abilene,)  i.  211. 

Mabortha  (Ncapolis),  ii.  91.  See  Neapolis. 

Maccabees.  See  Asmonroans. 

Macedonians,  i.  241. 

Macedonians,  a body  of  troops  so  called, 
ii.  156. 

Machoeras,  a Roman  general,  i.  130. 

Macmrus,  a fortress  of  Palestine,  i.  197, 
109,  240 ; ii.  9,  99,  229-232. 

Magdala,  (Gamalal)  in  Galilee,  i.  44  ; lxxii. 
(Plate.) 

Malacliias,  a Jewish  warrior,  ii.  178. 

Malcbus,  ii.  11. 

Malichus,  king  of  Arabia,  i.  124. 

Malicbus,  a Jew,  i.  108, 116, 117. 

Malthace,  wife  of  Herod  Che  Great,  i.  165, 
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Malilll,  lxiii.  (Plate.) 

Manahem,  son  of  Judas,  i.  235,  236. 

Manasseh,  commander  in  Percea,  i.  249. 

Mannmus,  son  of  Lazarus,  ii.  165. 

March  of  a Roman  army,  described,  ii.  15. 

Margal  us,  father  of  Matthias,  i.  178. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  Alexander  and  wife 
of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  119,  133,  146-148, 
165. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  chief 
priest  and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  165, 
171. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  i. 
164. 

Mariamne, daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  i.  122. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  Agrippa.,  i.  211. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  wife  of 
Herod,  king  of  Ghalcis,  i.  212. 

Mariamne,  toife  of  Archelaus,  i.  200. 

Mariamne,  a tower  built  by  Herod  at  Jeru- 
salem, i.  236 ; ii.  128,  215. 

Marion,  tyrant  of  Tyre,  i.  118. 

Marissa,  a city  of  Judaea,  i.  94,  107,  123. 

Marmaridse,  an  African  nation,  i.  229. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Eleazar,  ii.  188,  189. 

Masada,  a Jewish  fortress  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  i.  118,  122,  126,  232,  235, 
258 ; ii.  87,  95,  99 ; description  of  it, 
and  its  reduction,  238-248 ; cix.-cxv. 
(Three  Plates.) 

Matthias,  high  priest,  ii.  100, 161, 162 ; his 
sons,  180. 

Matthias,  an  ancestor  of  Josephus,  i.  31. 

Matthias,  sumamed  Kyrtus,  son  of  the 
above,  i.  31. 

Matthias,  father  of  Josephus,  i.  31,  32;  ii. 
162. 

Matthias,  brother  of  Josephus,  i.  32. 

Matthias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  son 
of  A smonceus,  i.  90. 

Matthias,  son  of  Margalus,  a sophist,  i.  178. 

Maximus,  Liberius,  procurator  of  Judaea, 
a.d.  72 ; ii.  233. 


Mcdabe,  a city  of  Palestine,  i.  94. 

Media,  ii.  235. 

Megassarus,  a Jew,  ii.  157. 

Meirus,  a priest,  ii.  195. 

Melaniboreas,  the  “ black  norther  " of.  the 
Levant,  ii.  39. 

Mclchisedec,  the  founder  of  Jerusalem,  ii. 
209. 

Melitene,  on  the  Euphrates,  ii.  217. 

Melos,  island  of,  i.  199. 

Memnon,  tomb  of,  i.  208. 

Memphis,  (in  Egypt,)  ii.  97. 

Mendesian  district,  ii.  108. 

Meroth,  a village  of  Galilee,  i.  53  ; ii.  8. 
Messala,  the  Roman  orator,  i.  119,  125. 
Messalina,  wife  of  Claudius,  i.  215. 

Metellus  Scipio,  Q.  Csecilius,  president  of 
Syria,  b.o.  49 ; i.  103. 

Metilius,  a Roman  general,  i.  237. 
Mithridates,  his  death,  i.  104. 

Mithridates,  a Parthian,  i.  110. 
Mithridates,  of  Pergamus,  i.  111. 

Modin,  a village  of  Judcea,  i.  90. 

Modius,  a procurator  of  Agrippa,  i.  38, 
44,  52. 

Moesia,  ii.  223. 

Moeotis,  Lake,  ii.  235. 

Monobazus,  king  of  Adiabene,  i.  244. 
Monobazus,  relation  of  the  above,  i.  244. 
Monobazus,  palace  of,  ii.  135. 

Moors,  i.  229. 

Mounds  raised  by  the  Romans,  ii.  154, 156, 
161,  171,  172,  184,  204. 

Mucianus,  Licinius,  president  of  Syria,  a.d. 

66  ; ii.  55,  94,  103-107. 

Murcus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  b.c.  44 ; i.  115, 
116. 

Nabataea,  i.  110. 

Nain,  a village  of  Judcea,  ii.  96. 

Narbata,  a district  near  Caesarea,  i.  220, 
243. 

Nasamons,  a nation  of  Africa,  i.  229. 
Neapolis  (Nabulus),  a city  of  Samaria,  ii. 
91.  See  Sicima. 

Neopolitanus,  commander  of  a troop  of 
horse,  i.  45,  224. 

Nero,  emperor,  i.  215  ; ii.  5 ; his  death,  94. 
(Plate.) 

Netiras,  a Galilean,  ii.  24. 

Nieanor,  a Roman  tribune,  a friend  of 
Josephus,  ii.  33. 

Nieanor,  a friend  of  Titus,  probably  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  ii.  136. 

Nico,  one  of  the  towers  constructed  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  140. 

Nicolaus  Damascenus,  the  historian,  i.  177, 
189,  191, 197. 

Nicomedes,  a Jew,  i.  237. 

Nicopolis,  a city  of  Egypt,  ii.  108. 
Nicopolis,  a city  of  Epirus,  i.  145. 

Niger  the  Permite,  i.  244,  248 ; ii.  6 ; 

death,  83. 

Nile,  ii  46, 103. 

Noarus,  a friend  of  Agrippa,  i.  240. 
Numidians,  i.  229. 

Nymphidius,  a favourite  of  Nero.  ii.  94. 
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Obodas,  king  of  Arabia,  i.  98. 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius,  i.  215. 
Octavian  walks,  at  Rome,  ii.  226. 

Oil,  monopoly  of,  i.  40 ; cxxxviii. 

Olives,  mount  of,  ii.  119,  125,  184,  xcix. 
ci.  (Plates.) 

Olympias,  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great, 

i.  165. 

Olympic  games,  the,  i.  145. 

Olympus,  a friend  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  1 62. 
Om  Keis  (Gadara),  xxxv.  lxxxviii.  See 
Gadara.  (Plate.) 

Onias,  youngest  son  of  Simon,  made  high 
priest  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  i.  90; 

ii.  250. 

Onias,  land  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  250. 

Ophellius,  a friend  of  Phasaelus,  i.  121. 
Ophla,  or  Ophel,  the  southern  quarter  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  236;  ii.  126;  burnt,  202; 
cxv.  (See  Plate  of  Siloam.) 

Orrniza,  a place  on  the  borders  of  Judaea, 

i.  137. 

Orsanes,  a Parthian,  i.  110. 

Ostracine,  in  Egypt,  u.  108. 

Otho,  emperor,  ii.  94,  98. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Aras  king  of  Parlhia,  i. 
120,  130. 

Pacorus,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Artabanus, 

ii.  235. 

Pabtcs,  C.esennics,  president  of  Syria,  a.d. 
71 ; ii.  220,  233,  234. 

Palace  of  Herod,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  128,  202. 
Pallas,  a wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  165. 
Pallas,  brother  of  Felix  the  procurator  of 
Judaea,  i.  214. 

Pamphilia,  i.  125. 

Paneas,  district  of,  (Caesarea  Philippi,)  i. 
206. 

Panium,  the  origin  of  the  Jordan,  i.  142; 
ii  46. 

Pannychis,  a concubine  of  Herod  the  Great, 
i.  158. 

Pappus,  a general  of  Antigonus,  i.  132. 
Papyron,  a place  in  Arabia,  i.  103. 
Passover,  i.  188,  212;  ii.  87,  208. 
Pastophoria,  a part  of  the  temple,  ii.  101. 
Paulinus,  a tribune,  ii.  32. 

Paulinus,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  ii.  250. 
Peace,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  228. 

Pedanius,  a legate,  i.  162. 

Pedanius,  a Roman  soldier,  ii.  185. 

Pella,  a city  of  Palestine,  i.  107 ; ii.  9,  10. 
Pelusium,  a city  of  Egypt,  i.  109,  111,  124, 
141;  ii.  103,  108. 

Pentapolis,  in  Libya,  ii.  251. 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  i.  192. 

Persea,  a district  in  Palestine,  i.  194;  de- 
scribed, ii.  9 ; 90. 

Pergamus,  in  Mcesia,  i.  145. 

Peristereon,  a rock  near  Jerusalem,  ii.  160. 
Petina,  wife  of  Claudius,  i.  215. 

Petra,  city  of,  i.  102. 

Petronius,  president  of  Syria,  a.d.  39  ; i. 
208,  209. 

Phabatus,  procurator  of  Augustus,  i.  167. 


Phaedra,  a wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  165. 

Phallion,  brother  of  Antipater,  i.  103. 

Phannias,  made  high  priest  by  the  Zealots, 
ii.  65. 

Pharan,  a valley  in  Judaea,  ii.  96. 

Pharisees,  sect  of;  Josephus  joins  them, 
i.  32 ; their  rise,  100 ; their  tenets,  205. 

Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  ii.  104. 

Phasaelis,  a city  of  Palestine,  north  of 
Jericho,  i.  144,  146. 

Phasaelus,  brother  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  110, 
113 ; his  death,  123. 

Phasaelus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by 
Pallas,  i.  165. 

Phasaelus,  son  of  Pheroras,  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  166. 

Phasaelus,  a tower  in  Jerusalem,  i.  144, 
192,  236  ; ii.  128,  215. 

Pheroras,  youngest  son  of  Antipater,  and 
brother  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  110,  129, 
154, 156,  157;  death,  168,  171. 

Pheroras,  the  wife  of,  i.  154,  166-171. 

Phiala,  Lake,  origin  of  the  Jordan,  ii.  46, 
lxxx.-lxxxiv.  (Plate.) 

Philadelphia,  a city  of  Palestine,  ii.  9. 

Philip,  Herod,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Mariamne.  See  Herod. 

Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Cleopatra,  i.  165,  172,  181, 197, 
206 ; ii.  46. 

Philip,  son  of  Jacimus, prefect  of  Agrippa, 
i.  36,  37,  52,  77,  234,  248 ; relatives  of 
his,  ii.  59. 

Philip,  a Galilean,  ii.  24. 

Philippio,  son  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Men- 
nceus,  i.  111. 

Phineas,  an  Idumcean  chief,  ii.  73. 

Phineas,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  ii.  205. 

Phcebus,  a Jew  in  the  service  of  Agrippa, 
i.  244. 

Pilate,  Pontids,  procurator  of  Judcea, 
a.d.  26-36  ; i.  206. 

Pistus,  a Jew  of  Tiberias,  i.  35. 

Pitholaus,  a Jewish  leader,  i.  108,  109. 

Placidus,  a Roman  general,  i.  56,  78 ; ii. 
10,  15,  17,  31,  57,  88,  89. 

Plan  of  Jerusalem,  cxix.-cxxii.  (Plate.) 

Platane,  a village  of  Phoenicia,  i.  162. 

Plinthine,  a city  of  Egypt,  ii.  103. 

Pompet  the  Great,  i.  103 ; ii.  149,  xxxiii. 
&c.  (Plate.) 

Pomponius  Secundus,  Quintus,  consul,  i. 

210. 

Pool  at  Hebron,  xcii.  (Plate.) 

Pool  of  Bethesda,  at  Jerusalem,  cv.  See 
Bethesda.  (Plate.) 

Pool  of  Gihon,  at  Jerusalem,  lvii.  — lxii. 
(Plate.) 

Pool  of  the  Virgin,  at  Jerusalem,  cxv. 
(Plate.) 

Pools  at  Jerusalem,  lvii.— lxii.  clxxxi.  &c. 

Pools  of  Solomon,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  126.  eii. 
(Plate.) 

Poplas,  a friend  of  Archelaus,  i.  189. 

Poi'p.ka,  wife  of  Nero  : Josephus  has  an  in- 
terview with  her,  i.  33 ; iv.  (Plate.) 
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Portents  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  196, 197. 

Priests,  Jewish,  ii.  65,133,  199;  their  mar- 
riages, cxxiii. 

Primus,  M.  Antonius,  a lioman  general, 
ii.  94,  106, 107. 

Priscus,  Tyrannius,  a Roman  general,  i. 
245,  246. 

Priscus,  a Roman  centurion,  ii.  186. 

Psephinus,  a tower  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  118, 
125-127. 

Ptolemais  (Acrk),  a city  of  Phoenicia,  i.  56, 
101,  141,  145,  195;  its  situation,  208; 
238,  239,  242  ; ii.  8,  9, 11,  15. 

Ptolemy  VI. — Philometor,  i.  90 ; ii.  250. 

Ptolemy  VIII. — Lathyrus,  i.  97, 101. 

Ptolemy  XII. — Auletes,  i.  109. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennceus,  governor  of 
Chalcis,  i.  111. 

Ptolemy,  son-in-law  of  Simon  the  Maccahee, 
i.  93. 

Ptolemy  the  Rhodian,  a friend  of  Herod 
the  Great,  i.  152,  181, 189. 

Ptolemy,  a general  of  Herod's,  i.  130. 

Ptolemy,  procurator  of  Agrippa,  i.  46,  252. 

Pudens,  a Roman  soldier,  ii.  186. 

Puteoli.  See  Dicrearehia. 

Pythian  temple  : rebuilt  by  Herod,  i.  145 

Quadratus,  Ummidius,  president  of  Syria, 
j>.  49-60;  i.  214. 

Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  president  of  Syria, 
a.d.  7 ; superintends  the  census,  ii.  236. 
[Compare  Luke  ii.  2.] 

Ham  : described,  ii.  23;  137,  138,  157,  190. 

Raphancea,  a city  of  Syria,  ii.  217,  224. 

Raphia,  a city  of  Judaea,  i.  97 ; ii.  108. 

Records,  Jewish,  cxxv. 

Ressa.  See  Thressa. 

Rhinocurura,  a city  on  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
i.  124;  ii.  108. 

Rhodes,  i.  140,  145. 

Romaks  ; extent  of  their  dominion  described 
by  Agrippa,  i.  227 ; their  discipline, 
250 ; ii.  11-14 ; forces  in  Syria,  11 ; 
encampment,  12;  march  of  their  army, 
13,  15,  117;  pay-day  and  review,  145; 
distribution  of  prizes,  216 ; Roman 
triumph  described,  226-228. 

Rome  ; Herod  goes  thither,  i.  125 ; ii.  10x, 
107,  221,  222,  225-228,  235. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  165. 

Rubrius  Gallus,  a Roman  general,  ii.  223. 

Rufus,  Terentius,  a Roman  general,  ii.  218. 

Rufus,  a Jewish  leader,  i.  193,  196. 

Rufus,  a Roman  soldier,  ii.  231. 

Ruma,  a village  of  Galilee,  ii.  24. 

Saab,  a village  of  Galilee,  ii.  24. 

Sabbath,  its  observance  by  the  Jews,  i.  50, 
63,  244  ; ii.  61. 

Sabbatical  river,  in  Syria,  ii.  224  ; clxii. 

Sabinus,  procurator  of  Augustus  in  Syria, 
i.  189, 192.  196. 

Sabinus,  brother  of  Vespasian,  ii.  107. 


Sabinus,  a brave  Syrian,  ii.  175, 176. 
Saccliueus,  a Galilean,  i.  59. 

Sacrifice,  daily  : ceases,  i.  90 ; ii.  179. 
Sadim.’ckes,  sect  of,  i.  205. 

Sadduk,  a Jew,  i.  237. 

Sallis,  a town  of  Idumaea,  ii.  7. 

Salome,  sister  of  Herod,  the  Great ; mar- 
ried—  1st,  Joseph-,  2d,  Costobarus;  3d, 
Alexas;  i.  110,  148,  153,  161,  165,  177. 
189,198, 206. 

Salome,  daughter  oj  Herod  the  Great,  i. 
154,  165. 

Samaea,  a city  of  Palestine,  i.  94. 

Samaria,  district  of,  described,  ii.  9. 
Samaria,  city  of,  called  Sebaste  by  Herod, 

i.  94,  142,  195,  198,  213,  238. 

Samos,  island  of,  i.  145. 

Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene,  i.  130  • 

ii.  234. 

Sampho,  a village  of  Samaria,  i.  195. 
Sanctuary,  ii.  116,  131;  destroyed,  193, 194. 
Sanhedrim,  i.  26,  38. 

Sapphinius,  a friend  of  Herod  the  Great. 
i.  125. 

Saramalla,  a wealthy  Syrian,  i.  121. 
Sarmatians,  a nation  of  Scythia,  ii.  223. 
Satuminus,  president  of  Syria,  a.d.  2 ; i. 
162. 

Saturnius,  Cn.  Lentius,  consul,  i.  210. 

Saul,  a relation  of  Agrippa,  i.  233,  248. 
Saul,  a Jew  of  Scythopolis,  father  of  Simon, 

i.  239. 

Seaurus,  president,  of  Syria,  b.o.  63  ; i.  103. 
Scipio,  an  officer  oj  Pompey,  i.  111. 

Scopus,  near  Jerusalem,  i.  245,  246;  why 
so  called,  ii.  119,  clxxiii. 

Scythopolis,  a city  of  Palestine,  i.  34, 
94,  238 ; ii.  38 ; lxxvi  -lxxix.  (Plate.) 
Sebaste,  the  name  given  to  Samaria  by 
Herod.  See  Samaria. 

Sebaste,  the  haven  of  Caesarea,  i.  173. 
Sebonitis,  or  Bssebonitis,  a district  oj 
Palestine,  i.  238. 

Selamin,  a village  of  Galilee,  i.  53. 
Seleucia,  a fortress  of  Gaulanitis,  i.  53  • 

ii.  53. 

Semechonitis,  a lake  in  Galilee,  ii.  46,  53. 
Senacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  ii.  148. 
Sennabris,  a place  near  Tiberias,  ii.  40. 
Seph,  a fortress  of  Galilee,  i.  249. 
Sepphoraeus,  father  of  Judas,  i.  178. 
Sepphoris,  a city  of  Galilee,  i.  35,  53,  58, 
74,  128,  194,  195,  243,  249;  ii.  8,  10. 
xii.  (Plate.) 

Serpents’  Pool,  near  Jerusalem,  ii  123. 
Servilius,  a Roman  legate,  i.  109. 

Sextus  Caesar,  president  of  Syria.  B.a  47  : 
i.  113;  assassinated,  115. 

Sicima,  Shechem,  or  Neapolis,  a city  q, 
Samaria,  i.  94  ; ii.  91. 

Sidon,  city  of , i.  145. 

Sigo,  or  Sigoph,  a village  of  Galilee,  i.  53, 
249. 

Sikars,  their  rise,  i.  215,  234  ; ii.  87,  236, 
237,  249,  251.  See  Brigands. 

Silas  the  Babylonian,  i.  244 ; ii.  6. 
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Silas,  prefect  of  Tiberias,  (probably  the 
same  as  the  preceding,)  i.  42,  63,  254. 

Silbonitis,  a district  of  Palestine,  ii.  9. 

Silo,  a Foman  general,  i.  126. 

Siloam,  fountain  of,  ii.  125,  151,  206,  xcvi. 
(Plate.) 

Siloam,  valley  of,  ii.  160. 

Silva,  Flavius,  a Roman  general,  ii.  236, 
240,  241. 

Simon  the  Maccabee,  i.  92  j murdered,  93 ; 
clxv. 

Simon,  a servant  of  Herod,  i.  194. 

Simon,  son  of  Ananias,  i.  233. 

Simon,  an  Essene,  i.  200. 

Simon,  son  op  Gioras  : his  character,  ii.  95 ; 
attacks  Cestius  at  Bethhoron,  i.  244; 
plunders  the  country  round  Masada,  258, 
ii.  95;  makes  Naiu  his  head-quarters, 
96 ; defeats  the  Zealots,  and  attacks  the 
Idumteans,  96  ; subjugates  Idumoea  and 
Hebron,  97 ; the  Zealots  capture  his  wife — 
his  revenge,  98 ; he  is  admitted  within 
Jerusalem,  100 ; attacks  the  Temple,  101  ; 
his  conflicts  with  John’s  party,  114,  115 ; 
disposition  of  his  forces,  135 ; plies  his 
engines  against  the  Romans,  136,  140; 
deference  paid  to  him,  141;  attacks  the 
rams,  157;  his  cruelties,  162,  237;  invites 
Titus  to  a conference,  199 ; Idumseans 
attempt  to  desert  him,  204  ; takes  refuge 
in  the  caverns,  217 ; delivers  himself  up 
to  the  Romans,  and  is  sent  to  Rome,  218  ; 
is  put  to  death  at  the  triumph,  228. 

Simon,  son  of  Saul,  i.  239. 

Simon,  son  of  Cathlas,  an  Idumcean  chief, 
ii.  73,  76,  135,  183. 

Simon,  son  of  Ezron,  ii.  113. 

Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  i.  53,  67,  68  ; 
ii.  66 ; cxlv. 

Simon,  son  of  Ari,  a chief  of  the  Zealots, 
ii.  135,  178,  183. 

Simon,  son  of  Josias,  ii.  183. 

Simon  Psellus,  an  ancestor  of  Josephus, 
i.  31. 

Simon,  of  Gabara,  i.  46. 

Simon,  a servant  of  Josephus,  i.  47. 

Simon,  of  Gischala,  brother  of  John,  i.  53 

Simon,  son  of  Jonathan,  i.  255. 

Simonias,  a village  of  Galilee,  i.  45. 

Simonides,  son  of  Josephus,  i.  80. 

Sion.  See  Zion. 

Sisenna,  a legate  of  Syria,  i.  109. 

Sodom,  land  of,  ii.  93. 

Sodom,  apples  of,  ii.  93. 

Sohemus,  of  Petra,  i.  167. 

Sohemus,  king  of  Emesa,  i.  240,  242 ; ii.  234. 

Sogana,  a village  of  Galilee,  i.  62. 

Soganni,  a town  of  Gaulanitis,  i.  53 ; ii.  53. 

Solomon,  pools  of,  ii.  126.  (Plate.) 

Solyma,  a village  of  Gaulanitis,  i.  53. 

Somorrha,  ii.  91. 

Sophas,  son  of  Raguel,  ii.  64. 

Sosius,  president  of  Syria,  u.o.  38  ; i.  131, 
135;  ii.  149. 

Spain,  i.  229. 

Stephen,  a servant  of  Claudius,  i.  213. 


Stone  at  Baalbec,  cxvi.  (Plate.) 

Strato's  Tower  (Cmsarca),  i.  96,  107,  143, 
198. 

Strato’s  Tower,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  96. 

Streets  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  143,  206,  xcvii. 
clxxxiii.  (Two  Plates.) 

Struthios,  a pool  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  156. 

Syene,  a city  of  Egypt,  ii.  103. 

Sylla,  a general  in  service  of  Agrippa,  i.  70. 

Syllmus,  procurator  of  Obodas,  i.  154, 161, 
166,  167. 

Syria,  i.  238. 

Syrtes  of  Africa,  i.  229. 

Tabor,  mount,  i.  53  ; ii.  53  ; described,  57, 
lxiii.  (See  Plate  of  the  Great  Plain.) 

Tanais  river,  ii.  235. 

Tanis,  a city  of  Egypt,  ii.  108. 

Tarentum,  in  Italy,  i.  173. 

Taricma,  a city  of  Galilee:  situation, 
i.  50 ; described,  ii.  42,  46,  49  ; fortified 
by  Josephus,  53, 249  ; disturbances  there, 
252,  256;  taken  by  Vespasian,  42-45; 
the  inhabitants  take  refuge  on  the  lake, 
45;  they  are  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
47,  &e.  x.  xi.  cxliv.  (Plate.) 

Tarsus,  of  Cilicia,  ii.  235. 

Temenus,  one  of  the  Heracleidae,  i.  153. 

Temple  op  Jerusalem  ; described,  ii.  129- 
134;  is  pillaged  by  Antiochus  Epiphaues, 
i.  90  ; attacked  by  Pompey,  and  taken, 
105 ; entered  by  Pompey,  106 ; plundered 
by  Crassus,  110 ; Sosius  tries  to  enter, 
135;  is  splendidly  restored  by  Herod,  142 ; 
the  golden  eagle  at  the  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple is  cut  down,  179 ; riot  in  the  temple 
at  the  Passover,  1 88,  1 90 ; conflict  in  the 
temple  between  the  Jews  and  Romans, 
192  ; colonnades,  Ac.  burnt,  193,  and  re- 
built, 232;  the  insurgents  take  possession 
of  the  temple,  234 ; Cestius  attacks  it,  245 ; 
it  is  made  a fortress  by  the  Zealots,  ii.  65, 
101,  113;  massacre  in  the  temple,  122; 
description  of  the  temple,  129-134 ; its 
position,  129  ; colonnades,  130 ; women’s 
court,  130 ; gates,  131 ; the  sanctuary,  131 ; 
Holy  of  Holies.  132  ; its  appearance  from 
without,  132 ; the  Antonia,  134 ; the  tem- 
ple is  plundered  by  John,  165 ; its  pro- 
fanation by  the  Jews,  181 ; is  attacked  by 
the  Romans  from  tho  Antonia,  183 ; 
colonnades  burnt,  185;  Romans  attempt 
to  storm  it,  190  ; gates  fired,  191 ; Jews 
driven  to  the  inner  court,  1 92 ; the  tem- 
ple is  on  fire,  193  ; Titus  enters  it,  193  ; 
chronology  of  the  temple,  194;  the 
slaughter  within  it,  195;  ensigns  brought 
in,  198 ; it  is  razed  to  the  foundations, 
215;  vessels  of  the  temple,  228;  date 
of  its  foundation,  &c.  clxi. ; rebuilt  by 
Herod,  clxix.  clxxix. ; vaults  beneath  it, 
xiv.-xxv.  xcv.  See  “ Harem,”  " Vaults,” 
“ Jerusalem,”  “ Wall,”  &c.  (Plates.) 

Temple  of  Heliopolis,  built  by  Onias,  in 
Egypt,  i.  90,  94  ; described,  ii.  250 ; clx. 

Tephtlneus,  a Galilean,  ii.  157. 

Terentius  Rufus,  a Roman  general,  ii.  218. 
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Tcridatcs,  king  of  A rmenia,  ii.  235. 

Tero,  a soldier,  i.  168. 

Thamna,  a city  of  Judcea,  ii.  10,  90. 

Theatre  near  Gadara,  xxxv.  (Plate.) 

Thecoa,  a town  of  Judaea,  i.  79;  ii.  96, 
lxix. 

Thella,  a village  of  Galilee,  ii.  8. 

Theodoras,  son  of  Zeno,  i.  97. 

Thetidio,  brother-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great, 
i.  170. 

Thmuis,  a city  of  Egypt,  ii.  108. 

l’hressa,  or  Ressa,  a fortress  of  Idumcea,  i. 
122,  127. 

Tiberias,  a city  of  Galilee : built  by  Herod 
Antipas,  i.  206 ; its  situation,  71 ; it  re- 
volts, 35 ; Herod’s  palace  destroyed,  and 
the  Greek  population  massacred,  39  ; its 
hot  baths,  41 ; Josephus'  danger  there,  42, 
254;  disturbances,  47 ; Josephus  fortifies 
the  city,  50,  53 ; his  stratagem  against 
the  inhabitants,  51,  256 ; John  excites 
disturbances  there,  63-66 ; Josephus 
takes  the  town,  69 ; and  rescues  it  from 
destruction,  75  ; assembly  at  Tiberias, 
208 ; the  city  is  assigned  to  Agrippa,  215 ; 
Josephus  flies  thither,  ii.  16 ; Vespasian 
spares  the  city,  41 ; Tarichceans  shut  up 
there,  48 ; viii.  cvi.  cvii.  cxliv.  (Two 
Plates.) 

Tiberias,  Lake  of.  See  Gennesareth. 

Tiberius,  emperor,  i.  206. 

Tiberius  Alexander,  procurator  of  Judcea, 
and  afterwards  of  Egypt-,  was  nephew  of 
Philo  Judaeus;  i.  21.2,  221,  441 ; is  the 
first  to  declare  for  Vespasian,  ii.  104; 
117,  160, 191. 

Tigillinus,  an  unscrupulous  favourite  of 
Nero,  ii.  94. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  101. 

Tigranes,  son  of  Alexander,  and  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  i.  164. 

Timber  market,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  245. 

Titus  (Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasianus),  em- 
peror, son  of  Vespasian,  bom  a.d.  40, 
served  in  Britain  and  Germany,  became 
Emperor  a.d.  79,  died  a.d.  81 : authenti- 
cates the  “ Jewish  War,”  i.  73  ; his  friend- 
ship for  Josephus,  78-80  ; is  sent  by  Ves- 
pasian to  Alexandria,  ii.  5 ; arrives  at 
Ptolemais,  11, 24 : takes  Japha,  29 ; storms 
Jotapata,  31  ; befriends  Josephus,  38; 
his  speech,  to  the  soldiers  at  Taricheea, 
43;  takes  Tarichoea,  45 ; is  sent  to  Mu- 
cianus,  55 ; storms  Gamala,  58  ; appears 
before  Gischala,  60 ; is  cajoled  by  John, 
61 ; enters  Gischala,  62 ; starts  for  Rome, 
but  returns,  95 ; befriends  Josephus,  105; 
marches  from  Alexandria  to  Caesarea, 
108;  he  advances  to  Jerusalem,  117 ; is 
attacked  while  reeonnoitering,  118  ; suc- 
cours the  10th  legion,  120 ; his  bravery, 
121 ; clears  the  ground  round  Jerusalem, 
122;  act  of  discipline,  124;  advances 
nearer  the  city,  125;  Titus  constructs 
mounds,  136  ; quiets  a disturbance,  139; 
moves  his  camp,  takes  the  first  wall,  140 ; 


Titus,  emperor  (continued.) 

his  influence  with  the  soldiery,  141 ; is 
cajoled  by  the  Jews,  142;  takes  the  second 
wall,  143;  but  is  driven  out,  144;  reviews 
his  troops,  145  ; his  treatment  of  the  cap- 
tives, 155;  tries  to  rescue  the  engines, 
158 ; surrounds  the  city  with  a wall  of 
circumvallation,  159,  161,  164;  batters 
the  wall,  173  ; addresses  his  troops,  174 ; 
attacks  the  temple  from  the  Antonia, 
177 ; raxes  the  Antonia,  179 ; his  reception 
of  the  deserters,  181 ; he  addresses  the  in- 
surgents, 182  ; encourages  the  attack  on 
the  temple,  183 ; batters  the  temple  wall, 
190 ; holds  a council  of  generals,  191 ; 
enters  the  temple  during  its  conflagra- 
tion, 193 ; is  saluted  as  Imperator,  198 ; 
his  addresses  to  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
199-201  ; erects  mounds  against  the 
upper  town,  204 ; enters  it,  207 ; his 
treatment  of  the  captives,  207 ; razes  the 
city,  215 ; distributes  rewards,  216 ; 
goes  to  Ceesarea,  and  thence  to  Caesarea 
Philippi,  217 ; celebrates  Domitian’B 
birthday,  218;  arrives  at  Antioch,  224  ; 
and  at  Jerusalem,  225 ; proceeds  to  Alex- 
andria, and  thence  to  Rome,  225  ; 
triumphs  with  his  father,  226-228  ; be- 
friends Josephus,  252.  (Plate.) 

Titus  Phrygius,  a Roman  general,  ii.  191. 

Tobias,  the  sons  of,  i.  90. 

Tower  near  Jordan,  xc.  (Plate.) 

Towers  constructed  by  Romans,  ii.  139. 

Towers  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  127,  seq.,  206, 
207,  21 5,  See  also  Hippicus,  Phasaelus, 
Mariamne,  &c.  (Plates.) 

Trachonitis,  a district  of  Palestine,  i.  44, 
141,  198. 

Trajan,  a Roman  general,  ii.  29,  41,  44,  91. 

Tripoli,  in  Phoenicia,  i.  145.  cvii.  (Plate.) 

Trypho,  guardian  of  Antiochus  Theos,and 
afterwards  king,  i.  92. 

Tryphon,  one  of  Herod's  barbers,  i.  163. 

Tyrannius  Prisons.  See  Priscus. 

Tyrannus,  master  of  the  horse  to  Herod  the 
Great,  i.  160. 

Tyre,  i.  145. 

Tyrians,  i.  239. 

Tyropoeon  valley,  or  Valley  of  the  Cheese- 
makers,  running  between  Zion  and  the 
Temple,  ii.  125 ; xxvii.  See  Bridge. 
See  also  Plates  of  Viaduct,  Ac. 

Ummidius  Quadratus,  president  of  Syria. 
See  Quadratus. 

Upper  Market  Place,  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  125. 

Valens,  a general  of  Vitellius,  ii.  98. 

Valerian,  a decurion,  ii.  41. 

Valley  of  Thorns,  near  Jerusalem,  ii.  117. 
(See  Plate  of  Anathoth.) 

Varro,  president  of  Syria,  b.o.  27;  i.  141. 

Varus,  Quinctilius,  president  of  Syri", 
b.o.  4;i.  37,  174,  189,192,  195. 

Vaults  beneath  the  Temple,  i.  95  ; xiv.- 
xxv.  xl.  ciii.  (Six  Plates.) 
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Ventidius,  Bassus,  President  of  Syria,  b.c. 
39 ; i.  126,  129. 

Vespasian  (Titos  Flavios),  emperor,  ar- 
rives at  Tyre,  i.  77  ; patronises  Josephus, 
80;  is  sent  by  Nero  against  the  Jews, 
ii.  5;  his  previous  service,  6 ; is  admitted 
by  the  Sepphorites,  8 ; marches  from 
Ptolemais,  15;  takes  Gadara  in  Galilee, 
16;  arrives  before  Jotapata,  17;  con- 
structs mounds,  19;  determines  on  a 
blockade,  20 ; brings  up  the  ram,  23 ; 
prepares  for  the  storm,  26  ; the  storm,  27  ; 
takes  Jotapata  by  stratagem,  31 ; Jose- 
phus is  brought  before  him,  37;  Vespa- 
sian goes  to  Csesarea,  38;  takes  Joppa, 
39;  goes  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  40;  Rub- 
dues  Tiberias,  41 ; and  Tarichsea,  42-45 ; 
slaughters  the  insurgents  on  the  lake, 
47 ; he  attacks  Gamala,  54 ; is  repulsed, 
55  ; his  speech,  56  ; takes  Tabor,  57 ; 
and  Gamala,  58  ; sends  Titus  against 
Giscbala,  60  ; Vespasian  is  urged  to 
march  against  Jerusalem— his  reply,  84 ; 
he  takes  Gadara  in  Pertea,  88 ; hears 
of  the  disturbances  at  Home,  94 ; sends 
Titus  to  Rome,  95 ; subdues  the  country 
round  Jerusalem,  99 ; is  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  legions,  102, 103  ; joined 
by  Tiberius  Alexander,  104;  liberates 
Josephus,  105  ; Rome  declares  for  Vespa- 
sian, 107 ; Vespasian  proceeds  to  Alexan- 
dria, 107 ; and  sends  Titus  against  Jeru- 
salem, 108;  he  pursues  his  journey  to 
Rome,  217 ; his  reception  there,  221  ; 
Vespasian  and  Titus  triumph  at  Rome, 
226-228 ; investigates  the  charge  against 
Josephus,  252.  (Plate.) 

V'espasian,  commentaries  of,  i.  70. 

Viaduct  from  the  Temple  to  Zion,  cix. 
See  Bridge.  (Plate.) 

Vienne,  a city  of  Gaul,  i.  200. 

Vindex,  leader  of  the  revolt  in  Gaul,  ii.  90. 

Virgin,  Pool  of,  at  Jerusalem,  cxv.  (Plate.) 


Vitellius,  a German  rebel,  ii.  222. 

V itellius,  emperor,  born  A.D.  15;  pro- 
claimed Emperor,  a.d.  69 ; reigned  about 
eight  months ; ii.  94,  98,  101. 

Vologeses,  king  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  224 
235. 

Volumnius,  a military  tribune,  i.  162. 

Wailing,  Jews’  place  of,  cviii.  (Plate.) 

Wall  of  circumvallation,  built  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  160. 

Walls  op  Jerusalem  described,  ii.  126- 
129;  first  wall  taken  by  Romans,  140; 
second  wall  taken,  143,  144  ; 173;  all 
razed  except  a small  portion,  215;  'xxi. 
xxii.  xxvi.  xxxi.  xxxii.  xlii.-xlix.  lxx. 
lxxxvii.  xciv.  xcviii.  cxx.  cxxi.  (Twenty 
Plates.) 

White  cliff,  at  Masada,  ii.  240  ; cxii. 
(Plates.) 

Women’s  court  of  the  Temple,  ii.  130.' 

Women’s  towers,  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  118, 123. 

Xaloth,  a village  of  Galilee,  i.  57  ; ii.  8. 

Xylophory,/ecwt  of  i.  234. 

XyBtus,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  225;  ii.  101,  126. 
199,  204.  xxviii.  cix.  (See  Plate  of  Via- 
duct.) 

Zabulun,  a city  of  Galilee,  i.  242 ; ii.  8. 

Zacharias,  son  of  Phalek,  a Zealot,  ii.  72. 

Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  a Jew,  ii.  81. 

Zara,  a town  of  Judcea,  i.  92. 

Zealots,  i.  26 ; ii.  66,  seq.,  69,  seq.,  72,  seq., 
78-85,  96,  98,  seq.,  113,  122,  135,  237. 

Zeno,  sumamed  Cotylas,  tyrant  of  Phila- 
delphia, i.  93. 

Zenodorus,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  i.  141. 

Zephyrium,  a promontory  in  Cilicia,  i. 
150. 

Zeugma,  a city  on  the  Euphrates,  ii.  224. 

Zion,  the  upper  town,  ii.  204,  seq.,  to  207 
xxvi.  xcviii.  (Plates.) 

Zoar,  a city  near  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  93. 
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In  the  Preface  prefixed  to  the  Second  Volume  (and  the  Fifth 
Part)  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  circumstances  that,  for  so 
long  a time,  suspended  the  publication ; the  same  circumstances  ren- 
dering unavoidable  a relinquishment  of  the  original  intention — that  of 
the  late  Translator,  and  of  the  Editor — to  offer  to  the  English  reader 
the  Entire  Works  of  Josephus.  The  necessary  restriction  of  the 
publication  to  the  Jewish  War,  and  the  propriety  of  not  exceeding 
the  limits  of  two  volumes,  has  of  course  involved  also  some  deviations 
from  the  plan  originally  proposed  in  relation  to  the  Notes.  Not- 
withstanding the  addition  of  several  sheets  to  the  quantity  of  letter- 
press  at  first  given  in  each  Part,  a very  narrow  space  remained  at  the 
Editor’s  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  annotation : — this  space  he  has 
however  filled  in  the  manner  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  con- 
ducive to  the  reader’s  advantage. 


In  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  the  Plates  which  accompany  this 
Work  are  brought  forward  with  a declared  intention  beyond  that 
of  merely  decorating  the  book,  and  much  importance  being  attached 
to  them  as  authentic  representations  of  what  they  profess  to  exhibit, 
the  Editor  could  not  greatly  retrench  the  explanatory  notes  thereto 
relating,  and  which,  as  he  thinks,  will  not  altogether  fail  of  their 
main  purpose — that,  namely,  of  corroborating  the  historic  authority 
of  Josephus  in  various  instances  wherein  his  testimony  is  found  to 
consist  well  with  topographic  or  antiquarian  facts,  now  ascertained. 
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This  part  of  his  task  being  accomplished,  it  seemed  to  the  Editor 
that,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object — that  of  placing  the  authority  of 
his  Author  on  a firm  basis— it  was  desirable  to  direct  the  reader’s 
attention  in  a particular  manner  to  those  passages  in  the  auto- 
biography which  bear  upon,  and  which  may  tend  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  his  personal  character,  and  his  trustworthiness  as  the 
historian  of  his  country’s  fall.  To  establish,  or  to  re-establish,  on 
reasonable  grounds,  the  literary  repute  of  Josephus,  and  to  do  so 
apart  from  any  questionable  attempt  to  recommend  him  to  our 
respect  or  esteem  as  a man,  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  object, 
when  we  consider  the  relation  in  which  he  stands,  as  an  historian,  to 
the  most  momentous  events  connected  with  sacred  history.  Under 
this  impression,  therefore,  the  Editor  has  not  hesitated  to  devote 
a large  part  of  the  space  which  was  at  his  disposal  to  this  special 
purpose;  and  in  doing  so  he  hopes  to  have  secured  the  result  he 
aimed  at — namely,  that  of  enabling  the  reader  of  the  Jewish  War  to 
trust  himself  to  the  Author  without  misgivings,  or  the  discomfort  of 
an  undefined  scepticism. 

There  is  another  point  which  demands  some  explanation: — the 
reader  no  doubt  is  aware  that  the  summary  of  Jewish  history  con- 
tained in  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Jewish  War  is  found  in 
an  amplified  form  in  the  latter  books  of  the  Antiquities  of  f he 
Jews — a work  composed  at  a later  period  of  the  Author’s  life,  and  in 
composing  which  many  of  the  inadvertencies  that  attach  to  the  earlier 
work  are  corrected,  and  inconsistencies  reconciled — at  least  to  some 
extent.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any  explanatory  notes  attach- 
ing to  this  preliminary  portion  of  the  War  might,  with  most  advan- 
tage, and  within  the  least  space,  have  been  compiled  in  the  form  of 
notes  upon  the  Antiquities  ; the  statements  of  the  one  work  serving 
often  as  a sufficient  correction  of  those  of  the  other.  This,  which 
was  in  fact  the  intention  of  the  Editor  when  the  announcement  of 
the  entire  works  was  made,  has  necessarily  been  relinquished. 

As  to  that  portion  of  the  War  which  relates  to  the  four  or  five 
years  of  the  Jewish  insurrection,  and  to  the  scattering  of  the  people, 
it  embraces  subjects  so  various  connected  with  the  Roman  history 
of  that  period,  as  well  as  with  Jewish  history  and  antiquities,  that 
nothing  less  than  a very  ample  and  unrestricted  treatment  of  them — 
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filling  a space  nearly  equal  to  the  text,  could  be  rendered  in  any 
degree  satisfactory,  either  to  an  editor  or  to  the  reader:  a task, 
therefore,  has  not  been  attempted  which  the  limits  of  the  present 
publication  would  not,  by  any  means,  admit,  even  if  condensed  within 
the  narrowest  possible  compass,  and  executed  in  the  most  imperfect 
manner. 

In  place  of  any  such  impracticable  endeavour,  the  Editor  has 
compiled  a Chronological  Summary  of  the  events  embraced  in 
the  Seven  Books,  which  he  believes  will  aid  the  reader,  as  well  in 
obtaining  from  a perusal  of  them,  as  in  retaining,  a consistent  idea  of 
the  course  of  Jewish  affairs  during  the  three  centuries  to  which 
they  relate. 

With  many  readers  of  Josephus,  and  perhaps  with  most,  the  one 
point  of  view  to  which  the  highest  importance  will  be  attached, 
is  that  which  exhibits  the  Jewish  historian  as  the  unconscious  and 
unintentional  commentator  upon  those  predictions  uttered  by  our 
Lord,  which  the  Roman  legions  so  fearfully  accomplished.  With 
the  hope  of  meeting  this  feeling — warrantable  as  it  is — the  Editor 
has  appended  to  the  body  of  Rotes  a few  pages  devoted  to  a consi- 
deration of  those  predictions,  and  to  a statement  of  the  facts  which 
so  remarkably  demonstrate  the  fulfilment  of  them. 

In  making  good  his  path,  on  this  ground,  the  Editor  ought  to 
acknowledge,  that  apart  from  the  exact  and  trustworthy  delineations 
effected  by  Mr.  Tipping  at  Jerusalem,  during  his  stay  in  Palestine, 
and  of  which  many  of  the  most  important  have  been  engraved  for 
this  Work,  he  could  have  done  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  has 
already  so  often  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  But  with  the  aid 
which  he  has  derived  from  these  drawings  (published  and  unpub- 
lished) the  Editor  has  attempted  to  carry  a demonstrative  argument, 
or  congeries  of  inferences,  up  to  a point  in  advance  of  that  which 
hitherto  has  been  reached  by  Christian-evidence  writers. 

This  subject,  however — important  as  it  must  be  deemed — is  far 
from  being  exhausted,  and  the  Editor,  in  concluding  his  present 
labours,  would  feel  a lively  satisfaction  if  he  could  look  forward  to 
a resumption  of  this  investigation,  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
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graphic  materials  that  are  still  under  his  hand,  as  well  as  any  addi- 
tional matter  which  future  explorers  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  City 
may  (and  probably  will,  ere  long)  bring  to  light. 

A word  or  two  of  advice  he  takes  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  travel- 
lers and  residents  in  Palestine — especially  to  such  of  them  as  may 
go  out  pencil  in  hand — First,  to  rid  themselves  absolutely  of  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  theories  concerning  the  sacred  sites : — then,  to 
forget  recent  controversies — it  surely  need  not  be  said,  not  to  make 
themselves  the  resolved  champions  of  a fond  belief ; — further,  to  put 
aside  the  frivolous  ambition  of  shining  as  artistic  draughtsmen,  whose 
folios,  rich  in  “ magnificent  effects,”  it  must  be  a great  gratification  to 
inspect ! Rather  let  such  travellers,  or  residents,  be  content  with  the 
substantial  praise,  if  by  assiduity  and  intelligence  they  may  win  for 
themselves  any  portion  of  it — of  shedding  any  further  light  upon  the 
facts  of  Scriptural  history. 

In  various  instances  the  Editor  has  ventured,  in  his  Notes  upon 
the  Plates,  to  indicate  spots  where,  with  a high  probability  of  success, 
explorations  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem  might  be  attempted.  Such 
explorations,  deep,  wide,  ample,  and  effected  at  leisure,  will  come 
on  in  their  time ; and  then,  and  in  a special  and  topical  sense,  the 
prediction  will  be  fulfilled,  “ Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth.” 
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NOTICE. 


The  interval  of  time  since  the  completion  of  the  First  Volume  has  not  been  lost : 
on  the  contrary,  much  lias  been  done  during  its  continuance  to  render  the  Work 
deserving  of  the  favour  which  it  eourts.  The  death  of  the  Translator  has  indeed 
unavoidably  led  to  a modification  of  the  plan  of  the  Work;  for  although  he  had  made 
much  progress  in  preparing  the  Antiquities  and  the  two  Books  against  Ation  for  the 
press,  the  state  of  the  manuscript  was  not  such  as  would  warrant  an  announcement  of 
the  “entire  Works  of  Josephus”  as  forthcoming.  A fulfilment  of  this  first  intention 
of  the  deceased  Translator,  would  involve  far  more  than  an  Editor  ought  to  pledge 
himself  to  undertake.  Meantime  it  has  seemed  to  him  that  the  mode  in  which  he 
could  best  set  himself  right  in  the  opinion  of  the  purchasers  of  the  First  Volume 
was,  to  concentrate  his  endeavours  upon  the  task  of  rendering  the  Jewish  War  com- 
plete, within  the  compass  of  a Second  Volume. 

With  this  view,  and  as  being  of  primary  importance,  the  whole  of  the  Translation, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  has  undergone  a renewed  and  laborious  revision ; for 
effecting  which  the  Editor  has  been  fortunate  in  engaging  the  aid  of  gentlemen  fully 
competent  to  the  task.  The  Translation,  so  far  as  comprised  in  the  First  Volume, 
had  been  revised  by  Dr.  Traill’s  personal  friends ; and  finally  by  a learned  member 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  read  and  corrected  the  sheets  as  they  passed  through 
the  press. 

The  critical  revision  of  the  portion  now  in  course  of  publication,  has  been  undertaken 
by  an  accomplished  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who,  besides  collating  the 
Translation  with  the  Greek  Test,  has  charged  himself  with  the  task  of  reading  the  sheets 
as  they  pass  through  the  press.  In  this  department,  therefore,  the  Editor  is  warranted 
in  believing  that  the  three  years  during  which  the  publication  of  the  Work  has  been 
suspended,  will  so  have  been  employed  as  very  greatly  to  enhance  its  value,  as  a 
faithful  and  learnedly  exact  version  of  the  Greek. 

During  this  same  interval,  moreover,  the  Editor  has  kept  in  view  what  was  to 
devolve  upon  himself  in  adapting  the  Work  to  the  wishes  of  the  general  reader,  who, 
while  requiring  a trustworthy  version  of  the  original,  would  ask  some  incidental  aid  in 
the  perusal  of  this  remarkable  history. 

Moreover,  time  has  been  afforded  for  completing  the  graphic  Blustrations  of  the 
Work,  and  for  adding  to  the  number  at  first  intended  to  accompany  the  Jewish  War, 
In  this  respect  the  purchasers  of  the  First  Volume  will  not  find  themselves  sparingly 
dealt  with  in  the  Second. 
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The  publication  of  this  Work,  which  had  been  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  Translator,  is  now  completed,  in  Two  Volumes,  price 
21.  5s.  cloth  boards,  royal  octavo  ; 4/.  1 Os.  large  paper.  The  Work, 
as  thus  completed,  includes  the  SEVEN  BOOKS  of  the  JEWISH 
WAR  ; or,  History  of  the  Overthrow  of  the  Jewish  Polity  and  City, 
by  the  Romans  : with  Introductory  and  Explanatory  Essays  and  Notes  ; 
and  a copious  and , carefully  prepared  Index.  The  JEWISH  WAR 
is  illustrated  with  SEVENTY-FIVE  Engravings.  To  these  Illustrations, 
carefully  engraved  from  the  Drawings  of  William  Tipping,  Esq. 
made  in  Palestine  expressly  for  this  Work,  a high  and  peculiar  value 
is  attached  ; their  fidelity  and  accuracy  having  been  acknowledged  by 
distinguished  persons  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Land. 
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